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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1844. 


PRICE. 
POURPENCBE 
( Stamped Edition, &d.) 





———————— 
Forthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly es a reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. “omy pores for the Stamped Edition 


for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in 
the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


vance, are received 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Mal: 


jaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 





(HoMPaRa’ TIVE GRAMMAR Prof. KEY, 

will ¢ ENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on 

omupaitarive GRAMMAR on TUESDAY NEXT, the 13th 

insta 

ill consist of Twenty Lectures, and_may be 

aeniatey Galena who are not entered to other Classes of 

the College. Days of Lecture, Tuesday and Thursday, at a 
quarter-past Four. p.M. Fee li. 

p.S. CAREY, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 

HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, 
coruart 1844. 
oyal Academ id of Arts, Trafalgar-square. 

OTICE Is ‘HEREB GIVEN to the Mem- 

my and Students, that SIR RICHARD weermaey TT, 

R.A. the Professor of Sculpture, ‘s) deliver his FIRST LEC- 

Reg a MONDAY EVENING NEXT, the 12th instant, at 

Fight, 0 aoe and his succeeding Lectures on the five following 

Mondays: also hereby given, that the FIRST I. ECTURE on 

PRIN’ TING will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, 

the 15th instant, at Eight o'clock, and the nhaad nn Lectures 


on the five following Thursdays. ny HOWARD, R.A.. Sec 
ZARADUATION IN ARTS, &c.—Gentlemen of 


liberal education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in an Roculty, | fr 
which their previous education may have qualified them. 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in ae 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant’s status and educa- 
tion.—Address (pre-paid) to M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers, 15, Tottenham-court New-road. 


HE GOVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, 
Soho-square. — Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that she can intro- 
duce highly-respectable ies, properly qualified to fill every 
department in Education. rs. H. is much aceustomed to 
tuition, and having resided many years on the Continent, is 
familiar with the French, Italian, and German Languages.— 
Schools transferred and Speqmmented! in England and on the 
Continent.—Letters must be fre 


ANSION HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, and COMMERCIAL. SCHOOL, Hamner- 
sit. conducted by Mr. WM. WALKER.—At this Establish- 
ment Young Gentlemen are V4 and carefully trained in 
every brauch of a libera ucation, The domestic arrange- 
ments for the health and happiness ‘te Pupils are such as the 
most anxious parent must approve. > Puemines are very 
spacious, and admirably adapted ; the |. a large ; the 
Dormitories lofty and well ventilated; and the Play-ground 
nearly an acre in extent. Terms moderate, and references 
ven to Parents of Pupils, and to Gentlemen educated by the 
Fee joel. The School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 
ristmas. 


OLOMBO ACADEMY, CEYLON.~ 
pA. TWO SCHOOLMASTERS are to be appointed to this 
Their 7 qualifications must be such as would enable them to 
undertake large classes of the more advanced Pupils of com- 
mercial and scientific schools. 

Sacary, 200/. per annum, and 100. will be paid for — and 
age money, Apehentions § for the 
ssed he Secret f oy Se ie r Cc it 
be Pan to the Secretary o e Committ 
Education, Council Office, Whitehall. seneedbenpes oa 
The Candidates for the aeporiment will be examined by one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, on a day to be shortly 
fixed for the purpose. 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 

R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munich, begs to inform the Nobility 

and Gentry (Architects particularly), that he continues, witha 
rable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 

vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. Orders executed in all parts of the Un <ingdom. 
—Apply by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 


gent’s-park, London 
RT-UNION of LONDON.— 
Established 1837. 


4, Trafalgar-square, C bering. -Cross. 
His Royal Bighnoss the Du Bake of CAMBRIDGE. 
The Most Noble the Marquis oft NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S 
The LISTS for the current year WILL CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, the 30th of MARCH.— wg cutecseer Cf Gee Guinea 
will receive a Line Epereving,, Goodall, from the 
Picture by C. pane. R.A Tet GAST LE oe ISCHIA 
and, in addition to this a series of ‘Twenty-two Designs in Ont. 
line, by Mr. H.C. ae, engraved by Mr. Moses, illustra- 
tive of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ The Outlines are now printed, 
and may be seen at the — They will be distributed im- 
mediately after the close of the Li 
A finished Proof of the sien due to the Subscribers of 
1843, may also be soon, at t the WIN Fa i 
LORGE GODW -R.S. F.S.A.) . 
i LEWIS POCOCK, F s Hon. Secs. 
Society's Almanac for a ay be obtai 
































d gra- 


HEMISTRY.—TO PARENTS and GUAR- | 
DIANS.—A VACANCY for ONE PUPIL, with every faci- 
lity for the acquirement of Practical and Analytical Chemistry, 
with complete domestic comfort, if required, now occurs. App! y 
to Mr. Mitchell, at Mr. Rouse’s, Chemist, 1, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


(Concsoioer. .— LovELL REEVE begs to 
remind his Conchological Friends that he has an exten- 

sive assortment of S on sale, including many Species of 

fave, rarity and interest. pestes residing in the country may 
ave “pemmmens forwarded, with their names and prices, “4 


*GONCHOLOGIA. ICONICA, No. 14, complet. 
the monceragh of of the genus Conus, accompanied with 
in ex, and erine analysis of species rejected, will be published 
on the Ist of March, price 10s. coloured. 
Lovell Reeve, Naturalist and Lithographer, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


VALUABLE PICTURES and a FEW PRINTS, the Property 
of the late Mrs. ASTLEY, by order of the Executors; also a 
SMALL COLLECTION, the Property of a Lady removed 
from Oxford. 

Mr. GEO. ROBINSON is favoured with instructions TO SELL, 
at his Rooms, Ba, Wigmmora-ctrees, Apres -square, on WED- 
NESDAY, February 21, 1844, at Tw 

HE VALUABLE ‘COLLECTION of PIC- 
TURES, in their Original State, oe which will be found a 
Group of Four Figures with ya te Dog, an extraordinary 
work from Sir Joshua Reyes ans a Head of Old yore, at the 
age of 125, by Rubens; a v fine specimen of Van en; 
several interesting Portraits y Holbein, Lely, and Kueliers 
and specimens of the pow Mest ters :— 
Vv aadoek Bru Wouvermans 
Vandervelde a 
Jorda aens Teniers rner, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior to ae Bale, and oun! had. 


Grieve 
x fare 





UY’S HOSPITAL.—The GENTLEMEN 
educated at Guy's Hospital and their Friends will DINE 
togerher. a the eneen Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on TUES- 
e MIN’ 
BENJAM NGUY B BABINGTON, M.D. F.R.S., in the Chair. 
= on Table at half-past Five o'clock precisely. 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be had of the Honorary Secretary, at 
the epee and Museum oS the Leven M and at the London 
Tave OHN C, W. . Hon. 
12, ‘Wellington- street, Southwark. 


LD BOOKS.—This day is published, and may 
ened on apelication, Gratis and Pos No. 11 of 
SPON" 3" CIT of LONDON OLD BOOK Cl ta cnn, pnt A 
Works on History, ae fa Biography, Divinity, the Fine 
Arts, a few curious and scarce old ks, offered on liber 
terms for ready money.—15, Queen-street, Cheapsi 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—R. SAYWELL'S 
SELECT CATALOGUE of STANDARD and MODERN 
WORKS, in Theology, Classics, History, Biography, Voyages 
and Travels, and General Literature, in good condition, and at 
ed prices, may be had erates ¢ - application, or will be 
tage free, to any adi  PPeatherstone-build- 

ings, Bedford-row. 


ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON'S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HoLvgs-stRreer. 
Fora Maaie, Famil ¥, 4, 5, 10 Guineas per Annum. 
Por a Society, rom 6 to 20 Guineas per Annum. 

Any number o Me rs may join in the same Book Society 
subscription. No charge is made for Box or Catalogue. 
Ganeerd Collection consists of 25,000 Volumes, and EVERY N EW 

WORK is added the day it issues from the press. 


ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
BRARY, No. ws, Cunarerpe, London, consloting ofa 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various aor Sauente of }itecatare. 
Terms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 5l. 5s. per annum ; 3. 3s. 
the half year; or 1. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. ata 
time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4/. 4s. per annum; 
2/. 10s. the half year; ng lM. 8s. the quarter, | 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3al. 3s. per annum; _ the half year; or 
1, 1s. the quarter, comet in Town, l2in me Country. —2l, 2s. per 
annum ; LU. 6s. the half year; or 15s. the quarter. 4vols. in Town, 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are added to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the pees: § from which Subscribers 
may select one-half their complements. 
Book Societiks, or Families desirous of entering into ajoint 
ion, can be d with any number o f books, entirely 
new, and of their own selection, whether in the Library Cata- 
logue or not, u La the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 
quired come in circulation among ‘the members, 12/. 12s. 
per annum. d if a greater or come number be required, the 
same rate in portion. The Books to be exchanged at the 
time and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
rs; o Society paying carriage to and fro 
* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 




















Sales bp Auction. 


A COLLECTION OF BEAUTIFUL DRAWINGS 
BY FOREIGN AND ENGLISH ARTISTS. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, February 16, at 1 
o'clock precisel * 

HE COLLECTION of DRAWINGS, of a 
high class, by Deeb. - French, and English Artists, the 
latter chiefly i in Woteece lou 

The OPERTY of an AMATEU 

Comprising beautifal specimens of the -thty ‘artists, many 
of them mounted by Mr. Hogarth: 

Bloemart ora art Sir D. Wilkie Bore 
Backbuyzen Wilson arrett )». Cox 

N, Poussin Sir Joshua ‘Turner, R.A. Pile 
Watteau Loutherbourg Stanfield, R.A. Ince 
Greuze Gainsborough Varl Marshall 
Boucher Gilpin ‘Tomkins 
‘Taverner Dazes H. Wilson 
Lel Anderson 


ely Weigall 
Kneller Daniell 





T 
tuitously by Subscribers, on Soltnelion at it the Office. 


EST of LONDON CEMETERY GROUND, 

containing nearly forty acres, between the Fulh d 

os Brompton Roads. Tncorporsted ae Act of Parliament, 

ictoria, cap. 10 1 sae 1840 

es, usive of ordinar: 

Private Family Grave, in perpetuity, for Lent 

or irave-stone 0 
nte 

abot rat in Grave, ‘including Desi Service ee 

4 0 

0 





ginal Interment j in Public Vv Vault - a os o 4 
‘ Satacom «+ 10 10 
Ground for Vantt or Brick Grave (extra ground at 
A + Per square foot) bb 0 
prortion of the ground is unconsecrated, for the Interment 


ae not members of the Established Church, who are 
inister, 


ome so. to bring their omer Officiatin; 
ny, - 
fume A mayan’. y his icc: ¥) where any further in 





Dibdin 
CABINET OF COINS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE, 
THE PROPERTY OF A NOBLEMAN OF HIGH RANK. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobi- 
lity and Public that on MONDAY arch 4, and following 
ays, they will SELL. by AUC’ TION, at their, ot Room, 
Nie VE R a mes's-square, pri recisely atlo 
HE VERY IMPORTANT and VALUABLE 
CABIN oom of BOvPrTan, GREEK, ROMAN. SAXON, 
and ENGLISH COINS and MEDALS, the Property of a Noble- 
man of high rank, and wat ve 4 formed many years since. This 
beautiful collection is particularly rich in the Roman series, and 
includes some of the greatest rarity in gold, silver, large and 
middle brass; Greek Cities and Kings; rare Saxon and Anglo- 
Gallic in gold and silver; and avery choice selection of Eng- 
lish gold, silver, and copper, including some very rare patterns 
and proofs. Also gold, silver, and bronze Medals, illustrating 
events in English and Continental history, including the French, 
Russian, and Napoleon series, and the Coin Cabinets, 
Catalogues are in preparation. 





GTAMMERING, &c.—Persons desiring to avail 

themselves of Messrs. BARTHROP and HUXLEY'S suc- 
cessful mode of treating this distressing Nervous Affection, will 
be referred to Families of the highest respectability, whose 
Children and Friends, though scarcely able to articulate a word 
without the most painful exertion when placed under their care, 
now enunciate with ease and fluency. Messrs. Barthrop and 
Huxley continue to be consulted daily, between the hours of 
Twelve and Three o'clock, at 2, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, on ovary species of defective utterance. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and PEGISTRATION of DEG. No. 14, Lincoln's 

Inn-fields, Lon are informed 

that all business relating to the securing —~} disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Pr ation of Specifi 

of 1 ist d with care, economy, 














and des: 

RuGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65, TICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other Tt Y. ‘gi a) Ly ted in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small ex Seperate Designs may also 
regietered poder the Act Hy ‘and 6 Vict. c. 100. 

A PROSPECTUS, with full particelars as to the course to be 

ursued, and the expense, Conf of being protected, either by 

tters Patent or the Designs Ai be had gratis, upon 
application, Ferns lly or ince, 
14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Lon 


ESLIE’S LIFE of the late JOHN CON- 
STABLE, R.A., illustrated by Toonty- two Plates, from 
his Pictures, and a Portrait. Imperial 4 
*_* A few Copies of the India paper proofs of this Work re- 
main unsold, price 4l. 4s. half-bound morocco. 
James 's Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


cts, m. a 
by letter, to Mrs Alexander 








TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BBOTSFORD WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Part 47, 2s. 
Abbotstord Wa Waverley Novels, Part 2, New Issue, 5s. 
Abbotsford Waverley Novels, Vol. 1V. boards. 
People’s Waverley Novels, No. 108 and Part 27. 
Sir Walter Scgtt’s Poetry, New Edition, Vol. IL. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
Published this day. in small 8vo. 
UTLINES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for the use of Students in the Celversity of Edinburgh. 
By DUGALD STEWAR 





y 
Formerly Profeaser of Moral Philosophy in the University. 
The edition, with a Memoir of the Author, 
Robert ecient Maclachlan, Stewart Co. Edinburgh; 
Whittaker & Co.,'and Henry Washbourve, London. 


THE WORLD OF LONDON, 
Beautifully printed f a — 8vo. may be “A either in one or in 
umes, price on 
HE WORLD ‘OF LONDON. By JOHN 
FISHER MURRAY. Originally published in Buack- 
woop's MAGAZINE 
“ Comprehending the whole of human life in all its variety, 
the contemplation of which is inexhaustible.” 
London: printed for Thomas Tege, 73, Cheapside ; and may 
be procured by order of all Bookse lers. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
I." (HE COOK'S ORACLE. is. 6d. 


“* We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will 
be considered as the English Institute of Cookery.""— Edinburgh 
Review. 6 

8. 


II. DALGAIRNS* COOKERY. 


This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


ra CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
New and Cheaper Edition, i in 2 large 8vo. volumes, price 30s 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDITION 
of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: in a Series { 
Letters and Notes, written during Eight Years’ Travel amongs! 
bre Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America. By G HONGE 
* y~' With 490 Illustrations, from Original Paintings by 
the Aut 


“A work of of Gxtraordinary interne and value.” —Literary Gaz. 
Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


MADAME GUIZOT. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Mustrations, 8s. cloth, 
< YOUNG STUDENT; or, Ralph and 
Py pfadame GUIZOT. From the French, by 
SAMUEL ‘PACKSON iN. 

“Coming from the pen of Madame Guizot, all know that the 
tone of the work must be unexceptionable ; wecan Rn ye | 
recommend ‘The Young Student’ to the youth of 7 
and sex, at much doubt that some good may be pro! uced 
on their hearts."’—Critic 

D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street, 

















THE ATHENZUM 


CFes, 10 








13, Great Marlborough-street. 
PRsveRicn THE GREAT, 
HIS COURT, AND TIMES, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes of this work are now ready 
for delivery; and the purchasers of the first two volumes are 


Just published, small ato. price 6d. 
9 Another and a truer BALLAD VERSION of the 
98 Events of the Year of 
e THE GREAT IRISH REBELLION. 
By the Author of ‘ The Reign of Humbug.” 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 





Just published, with Cuts, price 3s. 6d. plains 
us’ ished, w man 8, price 3s, o . 
si 1 =f 4s él Plain; 


colo . 6d. 
HE CHILD'S FIRST STEP to ENGLIsq 
HISTORY. By ANNE RODWELL, Authoress Of The 
Juvenile Pianist.’ 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street, 





advised to send early orders to their B for thi 
tion of their sets, to prevent disappointment. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MRS. GORDON’S NEW WORK, 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE FORTUNES OF THE FALCONERS. 
By Mrs. GORDON, of Campbeltown, 
Authoress of ‘Three Nights ina Life Time,’ &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Public Library, Conduit-street. 





P 


This day is published, post 8vo. No. 5 of 


MURRAY'S 
OLONIAL and HOME LIBRARY, 


Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of 
Readers. 

Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal. 
2s. 6d. (To be completed in Two Volumes.) 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DEATH OF MR. LOUDON. 


[HE SUDDEN DEATH of Mr. LOUDON has involved his family in the deepest distress in every 

sense of the word; for although he laboured most incessantly, nearly day and night, for the space of forty years, and his 
works had an extensive sale—yet, from the circumstance of bis being an invalid for years, and the expensive nature of the illus- 
trations to his Works, he died considerably indebted to the Printers and Engravers, the greater part of this debt was incurred in 
producing the most valuable, perhaps, of all Mr. Loudon’s Works, namely, the ‘ Arboretum Britannicum,’ a work which alone is 
sufficient to stamp his fame as an author, 

After much consideration, it was decided that the best means of providing for his family, (and a means too, strictly in keeping 
with the independent spirit which characterised the life of Mr. Loudon), would be by promoting the sale of his truly valuable Pub- 
lications. There is a large stock on hand of the following Works, the sale of which would extricate the family from their present 
embarrassed state, by enabling Mrs. Loudon to discharge the debt, and reserve the copyrights in her own hands as a means of 
future support; and it is earnestly hoped that every Rivne who respects the memory of the late Mr. Loudon, will exert himself 
by soliciting his friends to become subscribers for the Publications enumerated below :— 





Part 3, price 











Published in July, 1838, price 10/. cloth lettered, 
THE ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM; 


In Eight Volumes: Four of Letter-press illustrated by above 2500 Engravings, and Four of octavo and quarto Plates. 


Just published, complete in One Volume, price 2/. 10s., and in Ten Parts at 5s. each, 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 


Being the AnsoreTUM ET FruTICETUM BrRiTANNICUM ABRIDGED: for the Use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters 





Published October 1, 1839, in One Volume 8vo., with upwards of 250 Engravings, price 1/. 10s., and 3. 6s. coloured, 
REPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING; 


Architecture of the late HUMPHREY REPTON, Esq. ; witha 


Being the whole Works on L pe-Gardening and Landscap 
Biographical Notice, and Notes by J.C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 





Published August 1, 1838, in One Volume, 8vo., numerous Engravings. price 20s. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION; 
Comprising the Choice of a Suburban or Villa Residence, or of a Situation on which to form one; the Arrangement and Furnishing 
of the House ; and the Laying-out,Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for Grounds 
fyom One Vere? to Fifty Acres and upwards in Extent; and intended for the instruction of those who know little of Gardening 
and Rura! fairs. 


Published November 1, 1842, in One Volume, 8vo., with upwards of 380 Engravings, price 16s. 
THE SUBURBAN HORTICULTURIST; 


Or, an Attempt to teach the Science of Horticulture, and the Management of the Fruit, Kitchen, and Forcing Gardens, to Persons 
who have had no previous Knowledge or Experience in these Departments. 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE; 
Any Number or Volume published subse 


} quently to 1834 may be purchased separately. The Second Series, consisting of Six Volumes, 
from 1835 to 1840 inclusive, for 6/. 8s. 6d. ; for 1841, 1/. 1s. 6d. ; for 1842, 1/. 28. ; for 1843, 14. 5s. ; or the Third Series complete in 9 vols. 9/. 


Bya Post Office order being sent to Mrs. Loudon, Bayswater, London, any of Mr. Loudon’s works will be forwarded in the 
monthly parcel of any local Bookseller; or through any Nurseryman or Seedsman in the neighbourhood of London, A list of the 
subscribers’ names will appear weekly in the Gardeners’ Chroniele. 


A Public Meeting for the benevolent purpose of promoting the sale of these works will be held in the rooms of the Horticul- 
tural Society, Regent-street, London, by the kind permission of the Council, on Saturday, the 17th of February, at two o'clock 
precisely, when it is hoped all persons taking an interest in Gardening, who are within a reasonable distance, will attend. 


On the Ist December, 1843, exactly a fortnight previous to Mr. Loudon’s 1 ted death, he the following statement :— 
“ The ‘ Arboretum Britannicum’ was @ot up between the years 1833 and 1838, and published on Mr. Loudon’s own account, at 
an expense of upwards of 10,000/.; the greater part of this sum was owing at the completion of the work, but it sold so well till the 
late depression of the book trade in 1841, that only about 2,600/. of the debt remained to be paid off at the end of that year. It is, 
however, necessary to observe that this large proportion of the debt was not paid off solely by:the produce of the ‘ Arboretum,’ but 
in part by the V ndon’s other literary property, consisting of thirteen different publications, all of which stand 
it ed in the hands of his publishers, Messrs. Longman, for the debts due to different parties on account of the * Arboretum.’ 
‘hese debts, at the present time, amount to about 2,400/. ; and hence, if 350,additional subscribers could be got, the debt would be 
at aane liquidated, the works pledged for it set free, and Mr. Loudon or his family would enjoy the whole produce of his literary 
property. 


hliched 





rofits of Mr. Lond 


..“* This Appeal would never have been made, had not Mr. Loudon, who has been an invalid for several years, been lately seized 
with an inflammation of the lungs, terminating in chronic bronchites, which. even if the disease should be considerably alleviated, 
will effectually prevent him from any Tepace pursuing his profession of landscape-gardener, on the produce of which profession, 
and on the literary labours of Mrs. Loudon, he has entirely depended for his income, since his literary property was pledged for 
e* Arboretum.’ Under these circumstances Mr. Loudon feels himself justified in taking this mode of soliciting additional Sub- 
scribers to the ‘Arboretum,’ and in begging his Friends and Patrons throughout the country to assist him in obtaining them. 
. “ The‘ Arboretum’ has been spoken of in the highest terms in all the principal Reviews of Europe, and in the Botanical Perio- 
dicals of North America. The Quarterly Review says:— z 
*** This book is one of solid value, worthy of a place in the Library of every landed qpatignen. as well as of every student of 
Botanical, Arboricultural, and Horticultural science....Let us warmly congratulate Mr. Loudon on having finished his Herculean 
task; a task which few men, except himself, would have had the courage to begin, and still fewer the perseverance to complete. 
Spe Asboretam Extegnicum is complete in its kind, and it must become a standard book of ref b d 
with trees.’—Oct. , 


“Olt wey be thought from the well-known extensive sale, for the last twenty years, of Mr. Loudon’s Publications, that he ought 
now to be independent: in consequence of too intense application while compiling the ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ Mr. Loudon 
fell into ill health in 1821, which obliged him ultimately to have his right arm Say his left hand being at the same time so 
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Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLay 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, ang 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adaptej 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. ¥ 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet » 
ared"’— Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed," 
—Dutlin University Mag. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOg. 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. U 
positions deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illys. 
trated in it by new Diagrams. 
“Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teacherof 
the Mathematics.” —New Monthly Mag. 
In fe. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
(yocusrs FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,” with the Enuncis. 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, 
REEK PLAYS of EURIPIDES, from the 
Text of PORSON, literally translated into English Prose. 
with the original Greek, the Metres, the Order, and English 


Accentuation, with numerous explanatory Notes, for th 
Students. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. — 


1. Medea. ds. 
2. Hecuba, &s. 
3. Phenician Virgins. 
4. Orestes. 4s. 





5s. 


An INDEX of the principal Words which occur in the Medea, 1s, 
The above Four Plays of Euripides, edited by Mr. Edwards, 
may be had together with the Index. 20s. cloth. 
The following Greek Plays, edited by Mr. Edwards, are on 
the same plan as the above :— 


1. Alcestis of Euripides, from the Text of Monk, s, 
2. CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, a 


3. Antigone of Sophocles, 5s. Ton a 


4. Philoctetes of Sophocles, 5s. Brunck, 

5. Prometheus of /&schylus, from the Text of 
Blomfield, 5s, 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
, Of whom may be had, 

The Bucolics of Virgil, from the Text of Heyne, 
edited by T. W. C. Edwards, M.A.; with the Scanning, Synthe. 
tical Order, a more free Translation, copious Notes in English, 
&c. &c. 8s. cloth. 





This day is published, 
THE REV. J. WHITE’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 


ARITHMETIC. 
HE TUTOR’S EXPEDITIOUS ASSIST. 
ANT; being a System of Practical Arithmetic 
on a New Discovery, and arranged so as to enable the Schoo 
master at the mere glance of any Sum therein, o ascertain its cor- 
rectness, and to point at the moment to any figure i 
placed, with facility and infallibility ; the Rules of Direct and In- 
verse Proportion (commonly called the Rules of Three and Five), 
are contracted in every case, and the whole rendered fami 
by copious Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. JOHN WHITE. 
Third London, from the last American Edition, greatly im- 
proved. 2s. bound. 
ss Also, by the same, ay 
1. An Elucidation of the Tutor’s Expeditious 
Assistant; whereby the Master is enabled, at the mere glance 
of the sum, to ascertain its correctness, and to point at the mo- 
ment to any figure incorrectly placed. To which is added, 
sem of ner sum at large; with copious Notes. 2nd edition, 
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B és . . 
2. A Practical System of Mental Arithmetic; 
or, a New Method of Making Calculations, by the Action ofa 
Thought. Illustrated by numerous Examples and copious Notes, 
To which is subjoined an Appendix, containing LS 4 se 
Tables, &c. for Dealers of every description, Private Families, 
and Public Schools. 4th edition, 3s. 6d. bound. | 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
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much injured as to leave him with on y the partial use of two fingers, and his left knee being anchylosed. In quence of these 
bodily infirmities, Mr. Loudon has been obliged to keep an nsis and a d h for the last twenty years, and also, 
during the greater part of that time, a servant to act as valet. Had it not been for the expenses thus incurred, and for others 
arising from the same source, Mr. Loudon might have been now independent, even without his literary property. This explana- 
tion is due to those who are ignorant of Mr. Loudon’s personal character.” 
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trated by 10 Maps. Price 9d. sewed. dea 2 
“Considering the number and excellence of its illustrations, 
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the cheapest school book we know of. It is admirably a 
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The Keys bound in a volume, 5s. 6d. 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 


mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the | 


wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 


public and private schools; to persons whose education has | 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed | 


in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible ; the 


demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science | 


are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 
I. 
Firta Epition, just ready, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of | 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Il. 
New Ebrtion, (just published,) 


COMPANION 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By GrorcEe Darcey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ile 
Tarp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 


A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Greorce Dartery, A.B, 


Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Second Epirtion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By GrorcE Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
talents of its projector and editor, Mr. Darley. 


. 


"Sun, April 5, 
In 12mo, with Engravings, 5s, cloth lettered. 


: | (HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 
| 


oh . 
The poli- 

tical interest excited by the last number of the WEST- 
MINSTER, is an encouraging evidence that the time has arrived 
| when, by judicious exertions, the influence of this old established 
periodical, ich has now been twenty years before the public, 
may be may inte equal, or superior, to that of any similar quar- 
terly publication of the United Kingdom. No pains or expense 
will be red to effect this object. The Number now in the 
press will peeetie in a new form of wrapper, and its contents 
will be numerous and diversified. Among them will be found a 
paper upon SHAKESPERIAN Criticism, by the Author of the 
exticteps * Abelard and Heloise,’ *Robin. k ood,’ and * Hampton 
Cor With severa vapors on Art and Architectural Works, 
iuctvased by lithographic Prin d pomer rous Woodcuts. ‘The poli- 
tical papers will be entitled. “The t sritish E Wome Shoa’ fand 
* Earl Spencer."—ADVERTI ~~ ahaa and BILLS should be 
sent on or before the 20th Instar 

Samuel Clarke, | 3, ‘pall Mall East. 


TUE BRITISH CHURCHMAN, No. IL, con- 
tains—The continuation of Winstone Court. Chaps. I]. 

and III.—Topics of the ‘Times, No. M.—Catholic or Protestant? 
Both—The Suffering Church in Scotland—Origin and Progress 
~ Papal Usurpation—Stanzas by Miss Pardoe—The Martyrs, by 
Archer Gurney—The Tempter, by the Rev. James Bandinel— 
New Zealand—The Missionary Bishop—Stanzas for Music, by 
Miss E. Smith—Correspondence—Reviews—Ecclesiastical In- 
telligence, &c, The British Churchman is published Monthly, 


| price 
“London: R. Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row. 


CHEAP RELIGIOUS AND ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY 
FOR GENERAL READING. 
This day! is iter extra large 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
HE HURCH of ENGLAND MAGA- 
*, Vol. XV., with Thirty-seven Wood- pepetavings. 
It contains ORIGINAL contributions by Divines of the t hurch 
| of England—Select Extracts, instructive and amusing—Narra- 
tives and Tales—Sketches in Natural History, with Engravings 
—-Biographies of Eminent Persons—Visits to Kemarkable Places, 
with Views—The Islands, &c. of Goons Britain and lreland— 
insolent oetry—Intellicence, &c 
Part XCII. for JANUAR Y, comme om a New Volume, and 
affords a favourable opportunity for pee | Wishing to com- 
mence a subscription. It contains a Frontispiece (two Views) 
of Beverley Minster, with other Engravings, and the usual 
variety of Tetheecmpens. Frontispieces of Kilkenny Cathedral, 
St. George’s, Windsor, &c. &c., are in preparation. Also several 
other new series of amusing and instructive papers, calculated 
to = to the usefulness and attractiveness of the work. 
N.B. The previous volumes of this work are now getting very 
sc a4 and an early application is reeommende 
London : printed for the Proprietors by J. Rogerson, 24, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. Published by Edwards & Hughes, 12, Ave 
Maria-lane; Burns, Portman-street. Sold also by Hamilton & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall; Whittaker; Sherwood, &c. London; 
and by all Country B ooksellers. 


OME MANUFACTURE of ICE CRE AMS, 

WATER ICES, &c.—THE MECHANICS* MAGAZINE. 

of Saturday, 10th of February, price 3d., will contain the first 

account of Masters’s Patent Freezing and Churning Machine, 

illustrated with Engravings, besides numerous other Articles of 

| scie ntific interest and importance.—Just completed, Vol XXXIX, 
pric e &s., of this long established and popular Journal. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine, most ably edited by Mr. Robertson, 
has from its establishment had an extensive circulation, and it 
communicates for three pence per week far more valas sble in- 
formation, both scientific and practical, than was ever before 

| placed within the reach of even those who could afford to pay 
| Six times as muc h. for it.”"— Lord Brougham, 

The Mechanies’ Mogazine has conferred lasting advantages 
on the manufactures of the country.” — Keport of Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Arts f Design. 

Published at the Mechanics’ Magazine, Patent and Design 
Registration Office, 166, Fleet-stree 

In demy 8vo. price &s. a cloth, with a Map, 

HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, on jowig into the 
Earcy History and Grocrarny of CENTRAL AFRICA, 

By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH ¢ OLE + 

“A truly classical work....This work, well considered, is 
historical rather than geographical and ethnographical ; it is 
unquestionably the only truly c ritic al work hitherto undertaken 
and completed on the —y *—Count Griaberg da Hemsd, in 
the Kivista Ruropea, May, 

“The additions thus hn tobisterical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural | geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated....The gain for geography as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's ensay, is equally great. 

book is characterized throughout by acuteness and 
sound judgment. "Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. 

We owe all our accurate knowledge of the early movements 
of the Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the 
judic ious C ‘ooley. * The Negroland of the Arabs’ well deserves 
perusal.""—Friend of Africa. 

“Un travail c jeux, et qui de 
naissances acquises.”’— Bulletin de Soc. Geog 

rrowsmith, 10, Soho-square; and mil Booksellers. 


Wisdseaake bound in cloth, aio Nine ty-three Wood E ngravings, 


LLUSTRATIONS ~ OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of SGYP 
TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


y be = Birmingham Herald, 
“Avaluable and - 1 re accession to the library of 
every biblical studeut 
From the Rev, Thomas Hartel Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
tudy of the Scriptures. 

“ Nearly three a... d texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 

____ London: dD. ote (late 


own 8vo. with new Plates and Cuts, price 10s, 6d. 


Coxt EMPLATIONS on the SOLAR SYS- 
TEM. 


y J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D., 
Professor of Practial eng in the U niversity of Glasgow. 
dition, greatly i jmprov : 
VIEWS of “the ARCHITE CT URE of the 
HEAVENS. By Professor Nichol. 4th Rgiticn, crown $vo. with 
21 Plates, and many Cuts, price 10s. 
William Tait, Edhoburgh 3 Simpkin, h Marshall & Co. . London. 
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ice 8s. boards, 
IFE IN THE SICK ROOM: 
By AN INVALID. 

** The character ofthe book is of the loftiest kind. The reader 
will not often find more variety of topic in the same space, more 
irity of sentiment, more elevation of thought, than in this 
fit tle volume. book should be purchased by all who are 
sick for its congeniality with their state, and by all who are 
well, that when they become otherwise the remembrance of it 

may cheer them in their altered condition.”’— Atheneum. 
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ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
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SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE, 
With een oo of NATURAL HISTORY 
and LOCAL SCENERY. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty's 

Parks and Palaces. With Woodcuts, post 8vo. 

Nearly ready. 


FIFTY DAYS oN ‘BOARD A SLAVE 
SHIP, 


IN THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. 
By the Rev. PASCOK GRENFELL HILL, M.A., Chaplain 
of 1.M.S. Cleopatra. With a Map, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IIL. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NORWICH, 
Including his Correspondence with Rogert SourHey, Esq. 
By J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


lv. 

LETTERS FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Written during a JOURNEY in NORTH AMERICA. 
By JUILIN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq. 

Post 8vo. Nearly ready. 


v. 
BP. HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL 
COMPLETE. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. bound in cloth. 
Forming Vols. 2 and 3 of ‘MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND 
HOME LIBRARY.’ 


vi. 
MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM SMITH, 
L.L.D., the ** Father of English Geology,” 
Author of the ‘ Map of the Strata of England and Wales.’ 
By his Nephew and Pupil, JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
With 5 Portraits, and Woodcuts, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


vit. 

MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES; 
Being a Description of Egypt; including the Information 
required for Travellers in that Country. 

By SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 

Woodcuts and Map, 2 vols. 8yo. 42s. 


Vur. 
RESULTS OF READING. 
By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 


1x. 
ON THE ANATOMY AND PHILO- 
SOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. 
By the late SLR CHARLES BELL. 
A New Edition, with 30 Engravings and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Imperial 8vo. Nearly ready. 


x. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE, 
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LONDOY, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1844. 


REVIEWS 
Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By Sir Harris Nicolas. 

Pickering. 

Tue celebrated Godwin was eminently a theorist. 
His novels were, more or less, dramatized theo- 
ries. Sospeculative, indeed, was his mind, that, in 
his construction of history, he permitted to fancy 
as wide a dominion as to sober fact. His Life of 
Chaucer is altogether a speculation, which, it is 
now proved by Sir H. Nicolas, was not only 
exceedingly erroneous, but unnecessarily so ; 
since a reasonable amount of industry might 
have discovered the documents which would 
have set the biographer right on many points, 
and saved his imagination a world of trouble. 
But “the labour we delight in physics pain,” 
and in this fantastic exercise of the intellectual 
powers, Godwin took more than ordinary plea- 
sure. And to many readers, also, the speculative 
will probably be much more pleasing than the 
matter-of-fact narrative. Sir H. Nicolas pro- 
poses to give “a Life of the Poet, founded on 
documentary evidence, instead of imagination ;” 
and this he has attempted in the brief memoir 
before us, which is to be prefixed to the Aldine 
edition of the Poet’s works, about to be published 
by Mr. Pickering. 

Nothing can be predicated of Chaucer, either 
as to his parentage or the place of his birth. 
Clear enough it is, that in his works he made 
mere eccount of acting nobly than of being nobly 
born. The aristocracy he recognized was one 
of personal doing, not of family distinction. By 
that he had won association with those who were 
vf the privileged orders, and seems to have con- 
sidered that his talents entitled him to place 
himself with them on an equal footing. 

Even the time of his birth is uncertain; but 
it was, probably, in or about the year 1330—it 
is ordinarily stated to be 1328. Whether he 
was educated at Oxford or Cambridge, or was 
not of either university, is equally doubtful. 
One thing seems clear, that he was originally 
intended for the law, and possessed an acquaint- 
ance with the classics, divinity, astronomy, che- 
mistry, and the scholastic learning of the time. 
In the year 1359, however, he was engaged in 
military life, and was with Edward the Third’s 
army in France, in which he appears to have 
served for the first time. He was made prisoner 
by the French during the expedition which ter- 
minated with the Peace of Chartres, in May 
1360. When he returned to England is not 
known. But in 1367 we find him one of the 
“valets of the King’s Chamber,” or “ House- 
hold,” as it was sometimes called, a situation 
always filled by gentlemen, and in receipt of 
twenty marks for life, granted him by the King 
for his services ;—for which he seems to have 
had need, as about this period he married Phi- 
lippa, the eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet, 
who was a “ demoiselle,” or lady in attendance 
on the Queen. Engaged in the King’s service, 
and enjoying his protection, Chaucer was con- 
stantly employed ; and on the 12th of November 
1372, “being then one of the King’s esquires, 
Was joined in a Commission with James Pronam and 
John de Mari, citizens of Genoa, to treat with the 
Duke, Citizens, and Merchants of Genoa for the pur- 
pose of choosing some port in England where the 
Genoese might form a commercial establishment. An 
advance of 66/. 13s. 4d. was made to Chaucer on the 
Ist of December 1372, for his expenses, and he left 
England soon after. All that is known of this mis- 
sion is, that he went to Florence as well as Genoa; 
that he had returned before the 22nd of November 
1373; and that on the 4th of February 1374, he re- 
ceived 25/. 6s. 8d. at the Exchequer, for his expenses 


while in the King’s service at Genoa and Florence in 
the preceding year.” 


Such are the naked facts of this long period 
of a poet’s life. A poet's? Surely, it is that of 
the man of the world, the man of business, of 
laborious and useful occupation—the life of a 
statesman, rather than of a poet! Such a cha- 
racter as Chaucer during this period sustained, 
is placed in direct opposition to the poet's in 
Goethe’s celebrated drama of ‘ Tasso.’ And 
sentimentalists in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land have been unanimous in deciding, that the 
man of business and the man of song must thus 
subsist in contrast and separate personality. In 
two of the countries, however, the theory happily 
has not been carried out. Governments in them 
are not afraid to confide offices of public import- 
ance to the literary professor, whether proseman 
or verseman. They act upon the obvious policy, 
that a man who has already spontaneously done 
something, is naturally neither idle nor —_— 
gate; that if he has shown wit or wisdom, know- 
ledge or talent in a book, he cannot be a fool, 
though a genius. They therefore attach him to 
themselves as soon as possible, and do not leave 
him to the temptation of pleading to the govern- 
ed against their masters, that they may get from 
those what these deny. By that by which a man 
lives he must stand—there he must do battle. 
Even in barbaric China this principle is recog- 
nized, and the magisterial duties are only in- 
trusted to the literary classes. But how do we 
manage these things in England? Of all dis- 
organized orders of men, the literary is with us 
the most disorganized, unrecognized, repudiated, 
untrusted. The sin of authorship is held to 
exclude an individual from situations which 
otherwise he might easily compass. He is left, 
therefore, to cater for the public taste, to adapt 
himself to it, and is too often compelled to reflect 
ingens prejudices, that he may obtain popu- 
ar support, and have a chance of subsistence. 
All this is neither the fault of individuals nor 
of the class: the literary order no more than 
any other has a tendency to this. It is the 
fault of the system, both towards individuals and 
the class. We wish not to advocate the practice 
of giving pensions to literary men, which, in- 
deed, we think equally absurd in itself and de- 
rogatory to them; but we see no reason why 
offices which require no more, or little more, than 
personal attendance, with some routine duties 
daily, should not be bestowed on men of talent. 
By preferring the literary to the illiterate candi- 
date, we should put at ease the mind of a gifted 
fellow-creature in respect to his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, and thus relieve him from the 
dreadful need of appealing to the passions or 
appetites of the ae for a subsistence, and 
secure to him, in the evening of every day, hours 
of leisure, which he might devote to the cultiva- 
tion of what was most genial to a mind of deli- 
cate tastes and habits, and the production of 
what would be calculated for a permanent benefit 
to the world, in place of those ephemeral efforts 
which now, with indecent haste and reckless 
profusion, are thrown on the over-excited and 
ill-informed popular mind. We have much 
more to urge on this point when occasion offers. 














































To return to Chaucer; truth to say, his 
biographers have not been altogether unbitten 
with the sentimental mania, and accordingly 
have been desirous of giving some touch of 
romance to the details of his busy life. Since 
Chaucer was in Italy, during the life of Petrarch, 
they have felt a strong wish to prove that the 
poets were acquainted, and mutually influenced 
each other's productions. This wish has accord- 
ingly “fathered the thought” that they met at 
Padua, and that Chaucer obtained from Pe- 
trarch the pathetic Tale of Griselda, which the 
Clerk of Oxenford recites during the Canterbury 








Pilgrimage. Certain lines from the prologue to 


the Clerk's Tale have been quoted in evidence. 
Sir H. Nicolas’s statement of the controversy 
is interesting. We give a portion :— 

“© Tyrwhitt, after alluding to Speght’s inaccurate 
statement, that ‘some write’ that Chaucer and Pe- 
trarch were present at the marriage of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence with Violenta, daughter of Galeazzo Lord 
of Milan, at that city in 1369, as one occasion when 
he might have become known to the Italian Poet, 
proceeds to notice his mission to Genoa in 1372 as 
having afforded him another opportunity of secing 
Petrarch. He briefly discusses the point; but it is 
evident that he had not formed a conclusive opinion 
upon it, his doubts being founded on the distance or 
Genoa from Padua, and on the interview not having 
been mentioned by Petrarch himself, nor by his 
biographers. Godwin, however, after answering this 
objection, vehemently insists that Chaucer did actually 
visit Petrarch at Padua in 1373, and that he then 
obtained from him the Tale of Griselda.” 

From evidence to which Tyrwhitt and Godwin 
had not access, it appears that Chaucer was 
actually at Genoa in 1373; and that he was 
likewise sent on the King’s affairs to Florence: 

“Supposing him (says Sir H. Nicolas,) to have ar- 
rived at Genoa in January, to have gone to Florence 
a month or two afterwards, and to have remained in 
that city in April and May of that year, there would 
be nothing inconsistent with dates or probability in 
thinking that he might have proceeded to Padua, or 
to any other part of Northern Italy. It is true that 
in the record of the payment of his expenses in 
February 1374, he is only said to have been at Genoa 
and Florence; but this may be explained by those 
cities being perhaps the only places to which the 
King had specially sent him; and if he went to 
Padua for his own pleasure, there would be no greater 
reason for mentioning that city in the Accounts of 
the Exchequer, than any other place through which 
he passed on his journey from, or return to England. 
Of Petrarch’s life in 1373 many circumstances are 
related, and they too are all consistent with the pos- 
sibility of his having seen Chaucer at Padua in the 
spring or summer of that year, Petrarch was at 
Arqua, near Padua, in January 1373; and he ap- 
pears to have remained there until September, on 
the 27th of which month he arrived at Venice to 
plead the cause of Francesco Novello da Carrara 
before the Senate. He would seem to have remained 
at Venice until about March 1374, as he is said to 
have been taken ill soon after his return to Arqua, to 
have languished for about four months, and to have 
died on the 18th or 19th of July 1374.” 

The letter from Petrarch to Boccaccio, on which 
Godwin relies, is neither correctly translated 
nor properly dated. Instead of the 8th of June 
1373, it should be the 6 Ides of June 1374. 
The Abbé de Sade, whom Godwin cites, calls it 
“ Petrarch’s last letter,” and. says Sir H. Nicolas, 
“the emphatic farewell which the poet takes in 
it, alike of his friends and of his correspondence, 
would justify such a construction, if it were 
really written within six weeks of his decease.” 
Moreover, instead of the passage ‘‘ Your work 
of the Decameron fell for the first time into my 
hands in an excursion I made to Arqua a few 
weeks ago,” he simply announces to Boccaccio 
the fact of his having seen and approved the 
book, neither mentioning the time when nor 
the place where. Godwin also states that Pe- 
trarch had rendered the tale into Latin, and 
then sent Boccaccio the translation. Nothing 
of the sort is to be found in the letter itself. 
Petrarch’s translation of the Tale of Griselda, 
is dated “among the Euganean Hills,” namely, 
at Arqua; and, as Sir H. Nicolas justly observes, 
“it is not likely that a person writing ‘from 
Arqua,’ should have spoken ‘of an excursion 
to Arqua.’” But we must refer the reader 
to Sir H. Nicolas for the rest of the argument, 
which we think very satisfactorily conducted. 

Having managed to thread our way through 
the mazes of this romance, we now return to the 
more plodding business of life, and find Chaucer 
employed in more certain and worldly affairs. 
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The poet seems to have got through his official 
duties, at least as well as a duller man; and so 
pleased, indeed, was his royal master, with the 
conduct of the mission, that he bestowed upon 
him especial marks of favour. Poets, says 
Juvenal, need generous living; and so seems 
to have thought King Edward III., for by 
his writ, dated at Windsor on the 23rd of April 
1374, he granted to Chaucer a pitcher of wine 
daily for life, to be received in the port of 
London from the hands of the King’s butler. 
The allowance was soon afterwards commuted | 
for a money payment; and such grants of wine 
seem to have been frequently made with no | 
other object. 

Chaucer was now in the highway of prefer- | 
ment; and, on the 8th of June 1374, was ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Customs and Sub- 
sidy of wools, skins, and tanned hides in the 
port of London. He is said to have written the 
rolls of office with his own hand, to have been | 
continually present, to have performed his duties 
personally, and to have had the custody of “the 
Coket.””. An annuity of 10/. for life was like- 
wise granted him by the Duke of Lancaster; and 
one Edmond Stapleton, of Kent, was his ward 
for about three years, and Chaucer received 
for his trouble 104/. From another wardship | 
he seems to have benefited little :— 





“ The only record that has been found connected 
with Chaucer's execution of the effice of Comptroller 
of the Customs is dated on the 12th of July 1376, 
when the King granted him 71/. 4s. 6d. being the 
price of some forfeited wool, because one John Kent 
of London had conveyed the said wool to Dordrecht 
without having paid the duty, which sum had been 
obtained as a fine from that person. In May 1376 
he received his own and his wife’s pension at the 
Exchequer ; and after Michaelmas an advance of 
fifty shillings was made to him on account of the cur- 
rent half year’s allowance. On the 18th of October 
1376 and 12th of June 1377 he received his an- 
nuity from the Duke of Lancaster. Soon after, he 
was twice paid 40s. by the Keeper of the King’s 
Wardrobe, for his half yearly Robes, as one of the 
King’s Esquires, and he received 7/. 2s. 64d. for his 
daily allowance of a pitcher of wine from the 27th 
of October 1376 to the 21st of June 1377.” 


The capacity of Chaucer for business may also 
be estimated from the fact, that in 1376 the 
King appointed Sir John Burley and himself to 
perform some secret service, and that in Febru- 
ary 1377, he was likewise associated with Sir 
Thomas Percy (afterwards Earl of Worcester) 


in a secret mission to Flanders. Nay, further, 
in the same February, 1377, ‘‘ Chaucer,” says 
Sir H. Nicolas, “‘ was joined with Sir Guichard 
d’Angle (afterwards Earl of Huntingdon), and 
Sir Richard Sturry, to negotiate a secret treaty 
for the marriage of Richard Prince of Wales 
with Mary, daughter of the King of France. 
The English envoys, he says, met those of 
France at Montreuil-sur-Mer, where they re- 
mained some time, and then returned to Eng- 
land; and in consequence of their proceedings 
the truce with France was prolonged to the first 
of the ensuing May. But, as was not uncom- 
mon, Froissart has apparently blended two dis- 
tinct negotiations.” 





However this may be, Chaucer had returned | 
to England before the following April, because, 
on the 11th of that month, he received with his | 
own hands 20/. at the Exchequer, which the | 
King had given him as a reward for divers | 
jowneys he had made in his service abroad. | 
On the 16th of the same month, also, “several | 
eminent persons (one of whom was, as Froissart | 
states, Sir Guichard d’Angle,) were appointed | 
Ambassadors to negotiate a peace with France, 
but nothing is said in their commission of power 
to treat for the young Prince of Wales’s mar- | 
riage. Though not named in that commission, 
Chaucer was either attached to the embassy, or | 


was intrusted with some secret affairs of a similar 
nature, for on the 20th of the same month letters 
of protection were issued to him, to continue 
from that day to the first of August ensuing, 
he being in the King’s service abroad; and on 
the 30th, the sum of 26/. 13s. 4d. was paid for 
his wages on the occasion. But the payment 
of his expenses for the mission some years after, 
shows still more distinctly that the marriage was 
not then proposed. Edward the Third died in 
June in that year: and these documents, which 
are the last of his reign relating to Chaucer, 
prove that he was stillone of the King’s Esquires, 
and that he enjoyed the Royal confidence and 


| favour.” 


He succeeded quite as well under Richard II. 
as under Edward III. He was attached to the 


ie eet eh RE 
| mission for negotiating the King’s marriage 


with a daughter of the French monarch. “ The 
annuity of twenty marks, given him by the late 
King, was confirmed by letters patent on the 
23rd of March 1378; and in lieu of the pitcher 
of wine daily, twenty marks a-year were granted 
to him on the 18th of April following.” 

On his return to England, he was, with Sir 
Edward Berkeley, sent to Lombardy to treat 
with Bernardo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and Sir 
John Hawkwood ; the wages for which, we find, 
he duly received. 

Whatever doubt attaches to Chaucer’s ac- 
quaintance with Petrarch, none belongs to his 
relation with the poet Gower. Chaucer and 
Gower were indubitably friends. The latter was 
one of two proxies for Chaucer in some legal 
proceedings instituted during his absence. As 
to the friendship between Chaucer and Gower, 
and its presumed breach, we have already 
made our remarks (Athen. No. 762, p. 499). 
The present biographer is of opinion, that there 
are very light and insufficient grounds for be- 
lieving in its cessation. Chaucer, indeed, seems 
to censure Gower, in the Prologue to the 
‘Man of Lawes Tale,’ upon the choice of such 
“‘unkinde abominations,” as that of Canace 
and Apollonius Tyrius, both of which occur in 
Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis,’ and Gower, in 
the copy of his ‘Troilus and Creseide,’ which 
he prepared after the accession of Henry IV., 
omitted the equivocally complimentary verses 
which had appeared in the previous edition, and 
which are supposed to have originated the dis- 
pute. But it is hardly to be credited, that Chaucer 
would have meditated disrespect to Gower in a 
piece in which almost every incident is borrowed 
from the latter; and, as to the omission, Chaucer 
was dead at the time it was made. The ‘Con- 
fessio Amantis’ is stated by its author to have 
been written in the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Richard II., 1392-3, when Chaucer was “in 
his dayes old,” and ‘‘in his latter age,’’ Chaucer 
being then about sixty-five, ‘so that their friend- 
ship,” says Sir H. Nicolas, “certainly endured 
until within seven years of his death; and the 
probability is, that it was never dissolved.” 

Thus it is that one fancy vanishes after 
another, and nothing but the fact remains, 
that Chaucer was a glorious poet, who had 
many friends, and was a capital man of business. 
Whenever he could, we find that he person- 


jally received his pension, which he did on 


the 3rd of February 1379; though on the 
24th of May in that year, and in July of the 
following, it was issued to him by assignment. 
He was then, probably, absent from England, 
but on the 9th of December 1379 he was again 
in London, receiving himself his two pensions ; 
and ‘in November 1380,” adds his biographer, 
‘he was personally paid his wages, and the ex- 
penses incurred on his mission to Lombardy, 
together with his half year’s pensions; and in 
March 1381, he received 22/. for his wages and 
the expenses of his missions to France in 1377, 





before mentioned.” It is pleasant to read of 
a poet receiving this well-earned payment fo 
doing the world’s drudgery like any ordinary 
man, and thus keeping his mind, as well as hig 
purse, free from poverty and its influences ; for 
by intercourse with men and manners, needful 
experience is gained for the enriching of those 
poetic studies to which his leisure only should be 
devoted. When, too, Chaucer needed special 
leisure for his own purposes, it was readily, in 
consideration of his services, granted to him, as 
we find, that on the 25th of November 1384, he 
was permitted to absent himself for one month 
from the duties of Comptroller of the Customs and 
Subsidies, as well as that of the petty customs in 
the port of London, which he also held: nay, 
on the 17th of the following February he was 
allowed to nominate a permanent deputy. 

But other duties awaited him. We next find 
him Knight of the Shire for Kent, in 1386, and 
receiving for his parliamentary wages 8s, per 
diem for sixty-one days,—being on the side of 
thé ministerial party, headed by the Duke of 
Lancaster, and deposing as a witness for Richard 
Lord Scrope, in defence of his right to the arms, 
“azure a bend or,” against the claim of Sir 
Robert Grosvenor; respecting which, in the 
memoir before us, the reader will find a neat 
anecdote that will repay perusal. 

To the biographer himself our thanks are now 
especially due, for he relieves entirely the me- 
mory of Chaucer from the aspersions to which 
it has been subject, on account of his dismissal, 
in 1386, from his official duties. The only av- 
thority for these charges lies in the allegorical 
statements of the ‘Testament of Love,’ a kind 
of work from which it is hazardous to make 
decided inferences. Sir H. Nicolas triumph- 
antly remarks, “that at the very moment when 
Chaucer is supposed to have been a prisoner in 
the Tower, he was sitting in Parliament as a 
Knight of the Shire for one of the largest coun- 
ties in England.” Whatever inconveniences 
Chaucer might have suffered about or soon after 
this period, are doubtless due to the political 
unsettledness of the times. When, in 1389, the 
young King assumed the reins of government, 
Chaucer found friends among the new adminis- 
tration. 

“On the 12th of July 1389, he was appointed to 
the valuable office of Clerk of the King’s Works at 
the Palace of Westminster, Tower of London, Castle 
of Berkhemstead, the King’s Manors of Kennington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Childern Langley 
and Feckenham ; also at the Royal Lodge of Hather- 
bergh in the New Forest, at the Lodges in the Parks 
of Clarendon, Childern Langley and Feckenham, and 
at the Mews for the King’s falcons at Charing Cross, 
His duties, which he was permitted to execute by 
deputy, are fully described in the patent: his salary 
was two shillings per diem, and there were probably 
other sources of profit.” 

This place he held for two years only, and 
afterwards had to subsist on such government 
payments and royal grants as he could obtain, 
in addition to his pension of 10/. per year 
granted to him by the Duke of Lancaster 
1374, and his wages as the King’s Esquire, 
(about 40s. yearly for robes). 

There is no doubt that the busy life of the 
poet, notwithstanding all his diligence and skill 
in affairs, closed in comparative poverty. Still 
he was honoured with the royal protection, and 
when he could not afford to wait for the usual 
periods of payment, parts of his pensions were 
yaid him in advance. But he was then old and 
infirm, and instead of receiving these sums him- 
self, they were brought to him. “ The close of 
his career,” says Sir H. Nicolas, “ was brightened 
by the bounty of his sovereign, and his was not 
one of the many disgraceful instances in which 
Genius has been suffered to expire in penury 
and distress,” 
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Old age and poverty will come sometimes even 
to the most prudent, and Death always. Chau- 
cer’s latter state, however, was not uncheered, 
nor unsupported. The new sovereign doubled 
Chaucer’s pension within four days after he 
came to the throne. His last days were spent 
near Westminster Abbey, having taken a lease 
of a tenement, situated in the garden of the 
chapel of the Blessed Mary, at the annual rent 
of 2/. 18s. 4d. 

“The last notices of Chaucer are, that on Satur- 
day the 21st of February 1400, he received the pen- 
sion of 202. granted by the late King, and which 
Henry the Fourth had confirmed ; and that on Satur- 
day the Sth of June following, 5/., being part of 81. 
13s. 5d. due on the first of March, of the pension 
granted by Henry the Fourth, was received for him 
by Henry Somer, who was then Clerk of the Receipt 
of the Exchequer, afterwards Under Treasurer, and 
jn 1408 a Baron and subsequently Chancellor of that 
Court, to whom Occleve addressed two ballads, and 
who was probably a relation of the ‘Frere John 
Somere’ whose Kalendar is mentioned in Chaucer’s 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. Chaucer is said to 
have died on the 25th of October 1400, at the 
age of seventy-two, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The precise date of his decease stands on 
no better authority than the inscription on the 
tomb erected near his grave, by Nicholas Brigham, 
a Poet and a man of literary attainments, in the 
year 1556, who, from veneration for Chaucer, 
caused his child Rachel to be buried near the 
spot in June 1551. It appears that a tomb had 
been before placed over his remains; and the 
above date of his decease may have been copied from 
it. There can, however, be little doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the period assigned to Chaucer's decease ; 
for had he lived many weeks after the end of Septem- 
ber 1400, the payment of his pensions would have ap- 
peared on the Issue Roll of the Exchequer, commenc- 
ing at Michaelmas in that year and ending at Easter 
1401; or at all events on some subsequent Roll. 
The tomb which Brigham erected to Chaucer still 
remains, and forms one of the most interesting objects 
in Poet’s Corner.” 

Brief as the memoir before us is, we must 
rank it among the most pleasant gifts for which 
we are indebted to Sir H. Nicolas. Of the 
genius of Chaucer we are not called upon to 
write, having already devoted many columns 
to that subject. Its versatility, as his bio- 
grapher observes, was doubtless extraordinary, 
—having filled the various stations of a soldier, 
and Esquire of the King’s Household, of Envoy 
on numerous foreign missions, of Comptroller 
of the Customs, of Clerk of the Works, and of 
Member of Parliament, in addition to that of 
poet. We dwell not, however, on this. We 
prefer, on the present occasion, pressing home 
the convictions which we have already stated, 
relative to what ought to be the social position 
of men of genius in England. Why should, in 
this respect, the fourteenth century be suffered 
to remain wiser than the nineteenth? Unless 
the mind of an age is retained as advocate 
for the existing order, we must expect to 
find it arrayed against it, and in favour of a 
new régime. This may be better—or worse 
—for the world in the long run, and we leave 
the politician to decide it, according to his party 
predilections ; but it is nevertheless a present 
Meonvenience and injustice. That we should 
be just now, is more important than that we 
should be prosperous hereafter; particularly 
when we consider that the two we’s do not pre- 
dicate the same personal identity. That the 
children, then, may not turn round upon the 
fathers, and convict them of unrighteousness in 
their day and generation, it is imperative that 
Wwe should recognize the fact, that now is the 
only time when we can obtain the noble cha- 
racter of having observed equity, and awarded 
recompense, in relation to services, the value of 


which is not appreciable by wages, however 
generous, PP y wages, 





The History of the Church of Scotland, from 
the Reformation to the Present Time. By T. 
L. Stephen, Esq. Parts I.to VII. Lendrum. 

The History of St. Andrew's, Episcopal, Monas- 
tic, Academic, and Civil. By the Rev. C. J. 
Lyon, M.A. Edinburgh, Tait; London, 
Simpkin & Co. 

Boru these works are fierce attacks on the Pres- 

byterian Church of Scotland, written by zealous 

advocates of the divine rights of kings and 
bishops, warm supporters of the doctrines of 
passive obedience, non-resistance, apostolical 
succession, and the inviolable sanctity of church 
property. They differ, however, in their treat- 

ment of the subject: Mr. Stephen writes in a 

style of coarse and virulent invective; his 

favourite epithets are “rascal,” “ ruftian,” 

“ fanatic,” “imitator of Judas Iscariot,” and 

similar specimens of what the Greeks used to 

call “the rhetoric of the market.” Mr. Lyon, on 
the contrary, employs the language of a scholar 
and a gentleman, and therefore to his work we 
shall confine our attention, having no great in- 
clination to extend our acquaintance with the 

Billingsgate school of history. 

Mr. Tytler was the first Protestant writer 
who had the courage to unmask the pretensions 
of those who had been received as saints and 
martyrs by the fathers of the kirk, after their 
claims to sanctity had been hallowed by the 
acquiescence of centuries. His fearless ex- 
posure of Wishart, Knox, Melville, and others, 
was received with a burst of indignant scepti- 
cism, louder than that which assailed the icono- 
clasts of the Middle Ages; M‘Crie and his fol- 
lowers took up arms in defence of their idols, 
which already trembled on their pedestals, but 
defence proved more fatal to the objects of vene- 
ration than attack . itself, for every document 
brought to light by diligent research only con- 
firmed the errors of those who hitherto had passed 
for patterns ofevery virtue. George Wishart now 
stands convicted of having been bribedby Eng- 
lish gold toplan foul murder ; his condemnation 
as a heretic, which forms his only claim to 
martyrdom, appears to have been an act of some- 
thing like mercy on the part of Cardinal Beaton, 
as his trial for treason would necessarily have 
exposed his fellow-conspirators, and involved 
them in the punishment of his guilt ;—finally, 
the murder of Beaton, which has been palliated 
as an act of exuberant religious zeal, to avenge 
the death of Wishart, is proved to be a merce- 
nary assassination, planned, and paid for, before 
the pretended martyr was brought to trial. 

Examples of past intolerance are most usefully 
quoted to inculcate lessons of moderation to the 
parties of modern times, but we find them too 
generally adduced to justify retaliatory atroci- 
ties—not on the perpetrators of the wrong, 
but on persons who happen to bear the same 
name, and to belong to the same religious 

rofession in a different age and country. 

his is the mischievous “sophism of name,” 
which has been aptly illustrated by the proposal 
to subject the Londoners of the present day to 
the sanitary regulations of quarantine, because 
the Srieades tal the plague amongst them in 
the reign of Charles II. In all the reciproca- 
tions of abuse which disfigure religious contro- 
versy, “ you're another’ is as certain, and as 
just a retort as in any dispute of “the market.” 

Romanists, Prelatists, and Presbyterians have 

equal right to blush for the follies and the ex- 

cesses of their predecessors, and have equal 
reason to wish for an act of oblivion. Mr. Lyon 
has collected innumerable instances of the ty- 
ranny exercised by the Presbyteries at their 
first institution: not the least singular of them 
is the sentence on the Countess of Argyle, who 
was condemned to do penance in a white sheet 





for acting as proxy to Queen Elizabeth, and 
having in consequence held the Prince of Scot- 
land (afterwards James I.) in her arms when he 
was baptized with “ popish and superstitious 
ceremonies.” The declaration of the General 
Assembly, in 1577, against the observance of 
Yule and Pasch (Christmas and Easter) Ts less 
generally known :— 

“*Q. What shall be done to ministers and readers 
that at such times in Lent, or upon Saints’ days, as 
they callthem, or Yule and Pasch and such superstitious 
times, read, preach, or minister the communion, to 
retain the people in blindness? A, The visitor, with 
Synodal Assembly, ought to admonish such minister 
or reader to desist and abstain therefrom, under pain 
of deprivation ; and if they disobey, to deprive them.’ 
Strange, that a community, calling itself Christian, 
should punish its members for commemorating the 
birth, crucifixion, and resurrection of their Saviour!” 


The Regent Murray, or Moray, half-brother 
to the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, is one 
of the favoured heroes of the Presbyterian ca- 
lendar, whom modern researches threaten to 
deprive of his canonization. The use he made 
of his victory at Langside has been generally 
kept out of view by the Scottish historians :— 

“The same month in which the Regent Moray had 
gained this victory over the queen, ‘he maid progress 
first to Stirling, whare four priests of Dumblayne war 
condemnit to the death, for saying of mass aganis the 
act of Parliament ; but he remitted their lyvis, and 
causit thayme be bound to the mercat croce, with 
their vestments and chalices in derisioun, whare the 
people caist eggis and other villaine at their faces 
be the space of ane hour, and thereafter their vest- 
ments and chalices war brynt to ashes. From this 
he passed to Sanctandrois, whare a notabill sorceress 
callit Nicneville, was condemnit to the death, and 
brynt ; and a Frenchman, callit Paris, who was ane 
of the devysers of the King’s [Darnley’s] death, was 
hangit in Sanctandrois, and with him [Sir] William 
Stewart, Lyon King of Arms, for dyvers points or 
witchcraft and necromancie.’” The common name of 
the sorceress here alluded to, was ‘ Mother Nicniven,’ 
and is the person described by Sir Walter Scott, in 
*The Abbot, as having assisted Queen Mary in 
making her escape from Lochleven Castle. Sir W. 
Stewart was said to have been engaged in a plot against 
Moray’s life. The latter, to make a show of mercy, 
pardoned him for that offence, but immediately got 
him burnt for witchcraft ! Birrell, in his diary, states, 
that the same year the regent ‘raid to St. Androis, 
and caused drown a man named Alexander Mackie, 
and six more, for piracie.’ In truth, the regent’s 
cruelty was excessive. He was not content with de- 
stroying a solitary witch, here and there, but he burnt 
them by troops. ‘In my lord regentis passing to the 
north, hecausit burne certane witches in Sanctandrois; 
and in his returning, he causit burne ane uther companic 
of witches in Dundee.” Which was worse, the burn- 
ing of witches, or the burning of heretics? The case 
of every heretic makes a great display in the page of 
history, while the burning of a whole company of 
witches is disposed of in a single sentence !” 


From the records of the General Assembly, it 
appears to be doubtful whether the Reformation 
of religion in Scotland had any tendency to im- 
prove the moral purity of the nation :— 

“In Perth alone, whose population did not exceed 
six thousand, there were, on an average, eighty con- 
victed cases of adultery annually, even under the 
superintendence of Mr. Row, its first Protestant 
minister. And Mr. Petries informs us, that in 1560, 
a report was made to the General Assembly, that in 
Orkney there were six hundred persons convicted of 
incest, adultery, or fornication. In the same records 
we read of complaints against all the five superinten- 
dents, and many of the ministers, for various delin- 
quencies, but especially pluralities, non-residence, and 
negligence in visiting their charges ; and at one of 
the sittings of the Assembly, twenty-seven ministers 
were complained of by name, that ‘they had wasted 
the patrimony of their benefices, and made no resi- 
dence at their kirks.’” 

Episcopacy was not at first abolished in Scot- 
land, but a new class of bishops was created, not 
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likely to inspire either affection or respect for 
prelatical institutions :— 

“The bishops thus created, were sarcastically 
named fulchan bishops, from a practice then in use, 
of stuffing calf-skins with straw, called ‘tulchan 
calves, for the purpose of inducing the mother-cow 
to give her milk. So the lay peers of Scotland at 
this time, put certain ministers into the vacant bishop- 
rics; and through their means, for the consideration 
of a limited income, drew the greater part of their 
revenues, or obtained advantageous leases of church 
lands! These prelates possessed a very circumscribed 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They exercised, indeed, 
some episcopal functions, and they presided at dio- 
cesan meetings of their clergy; but they were subject 
to the authority of the General Assembly, which soon 
began to regard them with jealousy, and sought every 
opportunity of making them sensible of their inferior 
and dependent condition. Nothing, in fact, could 
be more discreditable to all parties than such a state 
of things ;—to the nobility, who thus openly practised 
the most shameful sacrilege ; to the tulchan bishops, 
who simoniacally sold themselves to uphold it ; and 
to the reformed Kirk, which tolerated such an abomi- 
nable nuisance.” 

Knox lamented this abuse, but his powers of 
mind fitted him rather for the work of destruc- 
tion than renovation. Long before his death 
he had lost all influence as a statesman with the 
Lords of the Congregation, though the descrip- 
tion given of his appearance at St. Andrew’s, 
shortly before his death, in Melville’s Diary, 
shows that his powers as a preacher were un- 
impaired :— 

“*T saw him,’ he says, ‘every day of his doctrine, 
go hulie and fear [slowly and cautiously] with a fur- 
ring of martricks [martens] about his neck, a staff in 
one hand, and good godly Richard Ballenden, his 
servant, holding up the other shoulder, from the 
abbey to the parish kirk ; and by the said Richard 
and another servant, lifted up to the pulpit, where he 
behoved to lean at his first entry ; but before he had 
done with his sermon, he was sa active and vigorous 
that he seemed as if he would ding the pulpit in blads, 
and flee out of it.” 

Episcopacy was abolished in Scotland chiefly 
by the efforts of the Melvilles, but it was re- 
stored by King James after he had attained his 
majority. His experience in England, where 
the courtly adulations of the prelates formed a 
striking contrast to the virulent invectives he 
had been accustomed to hear from the Presby- 
terian pulpits, naturally confirmed his attach- 
ment to prelacy, and thenceforward it became 
the settled policy of the Stuarts to force the Kirk 
of Scotland into accordance with the Church of 
England. Indeed, when we read the treatment 
which James received from the preachers of the 
Melvillian school, we cannot but feel that there 
was reason for his celebrated aphorism, ‘“ No 
bishop, no king.” In fact, the proceedings of 
the General Assembly of 1638, which once more 
abolished episcopacy, were accompanied by a 
virtual declaration of war against monarchy. 

This event, which has been sometimes de- 
scribed as “the Second Reformation of the 
Church of Scotland,”’ was followed by the inser- 
tion of a persecuting clause in “ The solemn 
League and Covenant,” which may challenge 
comparison with any edict ever issued by the 
followers of St. Dominic :— 

“We will also, with all faithfulness, endeavour 
the discovery of all such as have been, or shall be, 
incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by hin- 
dering the reformation of religion ; dividing the king 

rom his people, or one of the kingdoms from another; 

or making any faction or parties among the people 
contrary to this league and covenant, that they may 
be brought to trial and receive condign punishment, as 
the degree of their offences shall deserve.’ ” 

That this clause was not allowed to remain a 
‘dead letter,” is proved by the treatment of the 
adherents of the Marquis of Montrose :— 

“The defeat at Philiphaugh was the only one which 
this brave commander ever sustained from the Cov- 





enanters; but by it he lost the fruit of six previous 
victories ; and what added to the grief and indignation 
of all good men was, that, while the better class of 
prisoners were reserved to undergo a mock trial, and 
to be publicly hanged or beheaded, several hundreds 
of the inferior ranks, who had surrendered on a pro- 
mise of their lives being spared, were immediately after 
slaughtered in cold blood; and that too, at the 
instigation of the ministers who accompanied the 
covenanting army. ‘ They displayed,’ says Dr. Cook, 
‘a savage violence, which justly deserves the reproba- 
tion of posterity. Not only were those who fled from 
battle inhumanly massacred, but after all danger was 
past, many of the prisoners were put to death.’ Two 
hundred and fifty Irish soldiers were massacred on 
the spot, and fifty more on their march to Linlithgow. 
Besides these, three or four hundred, consisting chiefly 
of the wives and camp-followers of the royalist army, 
many of whom were big with child, were butchered 
without merey. ‘ This picture,’ says Mr. Napier, ‘is 
awfully darkened by the fact, that from the Bible 
itself these ministers of blood enforced such scenes 
—‘thine eye shall not pity, and thou shalt not 
spare ;” and, “ what meaneth this bleating of the 
sheep in mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen ?”— 
by which, on this and some other occasions, they 
diverted from the defenceless prisoners the rude 
mercies of the soldiers, already weary of blood.’ 
Before the battle of Philiphaugh, the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk, impatient for the execution of 
some royalists whom they had in their custody, sent 
Messrs Guthrie, Gillespie, Dick, Blair, and Cant (all 
‘Scots worthies’!) to press this measure upon the 
parliament. This the parliament commended as an 
act ‘of great piety and zeal,’ yet deferred the per- 
formance till Montrose should be subdued, lest 
otherwise he might retaliate upon them. Almost 
immediately after, the Synod of Fife, to show their 
‘ piety and zeal’ in the same cause, ‘ supplicated the 
Committee of Estates that justice be done upon such 
of the rebels as God hath put into their hands.” 
These atrocities were committed before the 
episcopal party had been armed with power; 
they were not acts of retaliation for the severities 
of Lauderdale, Middleton, and Claverhouse; 
it is therefore beside the issue to refer to the 
subsequent cruelties of the prelatic party after 
the Restoration, as an excuse for the tyranny of 
the General Assembly in the Great Civil War. 
But we hesitate to adopt Mr. Lyon’s conclusion, 
that this catalogue of atrocities demonstrates 
the superiority of Prelacy over Presbyterianism, 
as a form of + hed government. Knox’s prin- 
ciple that all power, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
is derived from the people, and should be adminis- 
tered at the willof the people, is clearly capable 
of being perverted so as to justify all the extra- 
vagancies of a tyrannical majority, and to fur- 
nish an excuse for Knoxes, and Melvilles, and 
Cants, and Blairs, and hosts of others, to set 
themselves up as interpreters of the public will. 
But what Mr. Lyon calls the opposite principle 
—‘the divine origin of the powers of Church 
and State’”—is equally open to abuse. As a 
historian, Mr. Lyon is fully justified in exposing 
the delinquencies of the leaders of the Scottish 
Reformation, but as a theologian he is not 
equally justified in employing their crimes as 
arguments against their system. He insinuates, 
however, that the self-complacency of the Scot- 
tish Kirk, and the zeal which its members have 
ever shown in the grateful task of self-adulation, 
have provoked him into a rigid examination of 
their claims; we are not disposed to reject such 
a plea on rhetorical grounds, but we protest 
against its being received as valid in logic. 





The History of Junius and his Works, and a 
Review of the Controversy respecting the Iden- 


tity of Junius. 
& Wood. 
On the general question of the authorship 
of Junius’s Letters, our views coincide with 
those so ably expressed in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that though the happiness of mankind may 
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not be materially interested in its determina. 
tion, and though it may not involve any great 
or scientific truths, yet, as a point of liter, 
history, it ranks very high; and the fact of the 
community having long taken so extraordin 
an interest in the subject, as to have given 
birth to at least a hundred volumes or pamph- 
lets, besides innumerable essays and letters jp 
magazines or newspapers, and that a great and 
universal curiosity is still felt to know who wrote 
the Letters, seem quite sufficient to justify a good 
deal of pains in the research, and satisfaction on 
the discovery. Perhaps we might add, that the 
obscurity in which the point is still involved, js 
rather a reflection upon the critical acumen and 
literary industry of those who have investigated 
the subject; for it seems almost incredible that 
means should not exist for removing the veil 
in which Junius has for nearly eighty years 
been shrouded. 

It has long been our conviction that the mate- 
rials for ascertaining who Junius really was, have 
not been socarefully nor so impartially examined 
as they might be; and that a mass of facts could 
be obtained from the Letters which, when brought 
together, would be found of infinite value to 
future investigators of this perplexing question. 
Though the Letters have been repeatedly read 
by all writers on the subject, two mistakes seem 
to have been committed. First, (and which is 
fatal to almost any inquiry,) the Letters have 
been critically examined by various persons, 
not to ascertain who the author might have been, 
but, influenced by some real or supposed coin- 
cidences, to establish a preconceived theory; and 
thus the same passages have been cited as con- 
clusive proofs of totally different facts. Secondly, 
the passages and statements chiefly relied upon, 
are such as Junius would naturally have used 
for the mere purposes of argument or illustra- 
tion,—to give greater force to his attacks,—or 
to divert attention from himself. With these 
objects, he sometimes feigned representations of 
his own character, situation, and feelings; some- 
times attacked or defended individuals, and 
expressed opinions, according as the interests of 
his party or his own political views dictated. 

To deny that Junius was a consummate actor, 
if even a stronger term would not be still more 
applicable, would be to deny that he wrote from 

Piitical or party motives, and that he availed 
himself of the weapons which then disgraced 
party warfare. It is not, therefore, in studied 
phrases, elaborate metaphors or well-turned 
periods; nor in the attacks upon or praise of 
individuals, that the author is to be traced. These 
were often the materials of his business—the 
tools of his art—and are, consequently, of little 
other value for his identity, than as they afford 
evidence of his powers of composition. But 
even in this point of view, their utility is me 
terially lessened by the immense labour with 
which the Letters were written, and by the impto- 
bability of finding any other of his compositions 
on which so much care was bestowed. But 
though great reliance should not be placed o 
those finished productions bearing the signature 
of “Junius,” they nevertheless afford some ma 
terials for identifying their author. 

But Junius’s private correspondence with 
Woodfall seems a far safer guide for tracing 
him; for though he was probably almost ® 
desirous of concealing himself from his publisher 
as from the public, and may have taken nearly 
equal pains to mystify both, yet those Letters 
were necessarily of a much more personal nature 
than the others; and they consequently exhibit 
many peculiarities of thought, feeling, temper 
ment, and style, besides atiording other facts 0 
considerable importance for his identification. 

Yet the difficulty of determining what passage 
or statement in any of his letters was true, 8% 
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reat, that too much hesitation cannot be shown 
in fixing upon any one, as being the certain 
representative of a fact, unless it be supported 
by some corroborating circumstance. All in- 

uirers into Junius’s identity, must, we appre- 
hend, have felt this difficulty ; for we find them 
adopting some parts of the Letters as true, and 
regarding others as feigned, though the grounds 
for belief in the selected passages seem equally 
uncertain. 


For these reasons a complete analysis of the 
Letters appears to be one of the most likely 
modes of ascertaining their author; for it is 
scarcely possible that some indications of the 
man should not be found in the dissection of a 
series of Letters, extending certainly over four, 
if not, as generally believed, over six years, and 


treating, not only of all the political and party 
transactions of the period, but containing a 
quantity of personal matter, unprecedented in 
any political writer. Hypocrisy cannot be con- 
sistent for a long period and under a great variety 
of circumstances; nor can any one, be his skill 
what it may, altogether conceal the idiosynera- 
cies of his nature when called into active life, 
whether as a speaker or an author. Though for 
these reasons we should place little weight on the 
tests usually relied upon for discovering Junius, 
yet his public as well as his private letters 
contain some minute peculiarities, as well as 
some statements, which are deserving of atten- 
tion. Identity of an anonymous writer lurks in 
favourite words ; in repeated allusions to objects 
or sentiments with which he was familiar in 
early life, or which became habitual from pro- 
fessional avocations ; to feelings inspired by an 
unconscious but predominant passion; in na- 
tional or provincial phrases; in dates and loca- 
lities; inaccidental references toinconveniences, 
personal or local, arising out of his immediate 
labours, and which fall unconsciously from the 
pen; in punctuation; in the use of capital letters ; 
and, indeed, in those numerous small but 
marked peculiarities, by some of which cach 
writer is distinguished from another, and which 
are rarely attempted to be concealed or sup- 
pressed, because he himself ‘is usually uncon- 
scious of their existence. 

Another equally strong, if not stronger, pecu- 
liarity is hand-writing ; and we think it as impos- 
sible for a person to disguise his writing in an 
effectual manner, as to change his features or 
his voice, unless, indeed, he be a professed 
mimic or ventriloquist. Most of Junius’s private 
Notes to Mr. Woodfall, together with the cor- 
rected copy of Wheble’s edition of the Letters 
from which the first authorized edition was 
printed, are fortunately preserved; and fac- 
similes have been published. 

But we must now turn our attention to Mr. 
Jaques’s volume, which purports to be a “ Re- 
view of the whole controversy,” treating the 
subject historically, “and to contain all the in- 
formation that could be collected respecting 
Junius and his works, with a more minute and 
critical examination of the claims of three indivi- 
duals, whose pretensions have been the subject of 
moreserious discussion. In executing this design, 
the statements and arguments of the advocates 
of the different suspected persons have generally 
been given in their own language, to obviate 
any suspicion of misrepresentation; but, in com- 
menting upon their lucubrations, the reviewer 
has assumed the privilege of stating his own 
views, and expressing his sentiments, freely 
and without reserve. Whether the conclusions 
at which he has arrived from a careful investi- 
gation of the whole case, be correct or not, must 
be left to the decision of a tribunal that seldom 
pronounces an erroneous judgment; but, from 
Whose decision, whether right or wrong, he is 
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aware there can be no appeal ; namely—Public | ‘ But, my good ‘Lord,’ he said, ‘ though I ought not 


Opinion.” 

Mr. Jaques’s conclusions are, that Lorp 
GrorcGE SAcKVILLE was Junius, and that Sir 
Philip Francis was his amanuensis. Though his 
book is of some value as a selection from what 
has been written by Wilkes, Butler, Coventry, 
Taylor, and other investigators of the question, 
his own lucubrations are seldom original, and 
never profound. He seems to labour under the 
defect, of not knowing how to apply the evi- 
dence on which he depends, and of taking things 
for granted, not only without ascertaining their 
truth, but without even a suspicion of their 
fallibility. On many occasions he has, in this 
respect, only fallen into the error of his predeces- 
sors; but even when doubts have been raised on 
material points, he passes them over without 
a remark. There is scarcely a statement in 
Junius’s Letters that he does not receive as 
an absolute fact: he is misinformed on many of 
the subjects he discusses; is illogical in his 
reasoning, and does not hesitate to twist a sen- 
tence from its obvious meaning, when the new 
reading will support his views. 

Though doubts were expressed in a pamphlet 
in 1831, and reprinted in 1833, of the authen- 
ticity of the 119 “ Miscellaneous Letters”’ attri- 
buted to Junius, there is not a word of inquiry 
into their true character; and (with one excep- 
tion) he relies upon every assertion in them, 
with the same confidence as upon Junius’s ac- 
knowledged Letters. The only place in which 
a word is to be found against the genuineness 
of any one of the Miscellaneous Letters, is a 
positive denial of the paper entitled ‘ The Ge- 
neral Council on the Affairs of Ireland,’ which, 
he says, is ‘ erroneously attributed to Junius.” 
But the only apparent cause of his rejection is, 
that it contains a remark on Lord George Sack- 
ville, inconsistent with his lordship having been 
Junius. We had marked many passages indi- 
cative of Mr. Jaques’s imcompetency to grapple 
with a subject requiring grave research, and 
the habit, as well as power of estimating the 
nature and value of every species of evidence. 
Our opinion of his unfitness for his task will 
be best shown by some observations on parts of 
his proofs in favour of Sackville. He says, (p. 
225,) that Sackville “ was never known to deny 
the imputation ;” giving this sapient reason 
for his credulity, that falsehood is the distin- 
guishing vice of little minds; that Junius is 
admitted to have been a man of haughty spirit 
and elevated sentiments, and would not be 
guilty of advancing voluntary and unnecessary 
falsehoods, adding, that Dr. Gregory says, 
“The pride of genius will seldom descend to 
the most contemptible of vices, falsehood.” Yet 
he cites Cumberland’s interesting narrative, to 
show that Sackville treated the idea of his be- 
ing Junius as a jest, and that Cumberland, his 
lordship’s intimate and confidential friend, con- 
sidered it (as in our opinion it actually was) 
‘“‘an impossibility.”” Cumberland’s words are— 
“T never heard that my friend Lord George 
was amongst the suspected authors of Junius, 
till, by way of jest, 2 told me so, not many 
days before his death. I did not want him to 
disavow it, for there could be no occasion to 
disprove an impossibility.” Very shortly before 
Sackville’s death, and when he felt that his days 
were numbered, hearing that Lord Mansfield 
was at Tunbridge Wells, a few miles from him, 
he requested Mansfield to call, that he might 
take his last leave of him. The interview is thus 
affectingly described by Cumberland :— 

“As soon as Lord Sackville had recovered his 
breath, his visitor remaining silent, he began by apolo- 
gizing for the trouble he had given him, and for the 
unpleasant spectacle he was conscious of exhibiting 
to him, in the condition he was now reduced to ;— 





to have imposed upon you the painful ceremony of 
paying a last visit to a dying man, yet so great was 
my anxiety to return you my unfeigned thanks for all 
your goodness to me, all the kind protection you 
have shown me through the course of my unpros- 
perous life, that I could not know you was so near 
to me, and not wish to assure you of the invari- 
able respect I have entertained for your character ; 
and now, in the most serious manner, io solicit your 
Sorgiveness, if ever, in the fluctuations of polities, or 
the heats of party, J have appeared in your eyes at 
any moment of my life, unjust to your great merils, or 
Sorgetful of your many favours.’ ” 

Now, can any one who has read Junius’s let- 
ters believe that such could have been the 
speech of Junius, in his last hours, to Mans- 
field? If, indeed, Sackville had sought the 
interview for the purpose of relieving his con- 
science by a full confession of having anony- 
mously slandered Mansfield, and had humbly 
implored his forgiveness as a Christian, such 
conduct would have been natural, if not pro- 
bable; but how different was Sackville’s ad- 
dress! It expressed no contrition for any injury 
committed ; it contained assurances of gratitude 
for Mansfield’s “ goodness and kind protection 
throughout his life, and of the invariable respect 
he had entertained for his character.” Could 
this have been the spontaneous effusion of the 
dying Junius to a man whom he had publicly 
vituperated in the most outrageous manner, 
whom he had privately described “as a rascal 
that he would, if possible, strangle,” as one 
‘‘whom every honest man should detest, and 
every brave man attack,’’ and whom, “ with 
the blessing of God, he would pull to the 
ground”? Junius saying, without any possible 
object, that he ia “entertained invariable 
respect for Mansfield’s character”!!! Instances 
of treachery and hypocrisy are not uncommon, 
but they are rarely displayed on a death-bed, 
and never without a strong and adequate mo- 
tive. If Sackville were Junius, and if the scene 
described by Cumberland really took place, he 
was a monster such as never before disgraced 
humanity, and yet Mr. Jaques admits, without 
comment, and we believe such was the case, 
that Lord Sackville possessed many virtues, It 
is true that after this touching expression of 
gratitude and respect, Sackville solicited Mans- 
field's “forgiveness ;” but for what? for posi- 
tive injury, for actual and flagrant injustice, for 
anonymous and cowardly slander?) No. And 
mark the difference :—“ Jf, in the fluctuations 
of politics, or the heat of party, he had ever 
appeared unjust to Mansfield’s great merits, or 
Jorgetful of his many favours,”’—which may 
resemble the dying farewells of princes and 
masters to their servants, when they ask their 
forgiveness, if, in moments of irritation, they 
had spoken sharply and unkindly to them; but 
it bears no sort of resemblance to the com- 
punction and remorse of a dying enemy towards 
the victim of his injustice. 

Yet Mr. Jaques gravely says,—* This affect- 
ing and mysterious meeting seems quite inex- 
plicable on any other assumption than that 
Sackville was Junius!” Finding, however, no- 
thing in what took place at the interview to 
support that idea, he is driven to this ridiculous 
conjecture, that Sackville “intended to make a 
full confession to Lord Mansfield,’’-—“ but when 
the decisive moment arrived, either Lord Sack- 
ville’s spirit sunk within him, or his pride 
revolted at the fancied humiliation of a particu- 
lar confession, and he compromised the matter 
with his conscience by making the general 
acknowledgment recorded by Mr. Cumber- 
land.” Thus, because what is actually known to 
have happened tends to establish a direct nega- 
tive, therefore it is suggested that what did occur 
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objection to the hypothesis of Coventry and Mr. 
Jaques about Lord Sackville is the fatal one, 
that there is not only no evidence that Sackville 
was capable of writing the letters of Junius, but 
that such of his writings as are preserved show 
his incapacity. Ifa man, utterly unknown as 
a painter, was said to have executed a master- 
piece of art, the first thing would be to show 
that he was a great painter; and if a few 
wretched sketches were all that could be traced 
to his hand, we apprehend the evidence against 
his having painted the picture in question would 
be considered complete, even without the addi- 
tional fact that on a momentous occasion, when 
his character required the production of a 
finished painting, he employed another per- 
son to paint it for him, and which was defi- 
cient in all the characteristic touches of the 
picture attributed to his pencil. Sackville stands 
precisely in that predicament in respect to 
Junius. There is nothing to show he ever 
wrote an able paper of any kind. His official 
letters are poor; he is not known ever to have 
published anything; and when his honour, if not 
his life, was at stake, instead of relying on his own 
powers, he employed Dr. Shebbeare to write his 
defence, which piece bears no indication of 
Junius’s ability or style. To the anecdote related 
by Junius, that Swinney, who had never before 
spoken to Sackville, had the impudence to ask 
him if he were Junius, no weight ought to be 
attached, because Junius might easily have 
heard of it. Sackville may have related it in 
Junius’s presence, or in the presence of some 
one who repeated it to Junius, or it may have 
been told in his hearing in a coffee-house; and 
the fact that Swinney had never before spoken 
to his Lordship would naturally have formed 
part of the anecdote, as showing the man’s 
audacity. 


The identity of Junius then occupied all 
minds, and every anecdote on the subject was 
of sufficient interest to form a topic of conversa- 


tion. As soon as Junius knew of the circum- 
stance he informed Woodfall of it, to warn him 
that Swinney was employed in tracing him. 
There is cause to believe that Junius was sup- 
posed by one contemporary writer in the news- 
papers, to have been Sackville ; but Burke, and 
numerous other persons, were also suspected ; 
and a suspicion, divided among many indivi- 
duals, is of little value, even as a suspicion, 
which, to be worthy of attention, should centre 
on one individual, after an inquiry by many 
competent minds into all the facts. It is amus- 
ing to see how Mr. Jaques makes every thing 
suit his theory. A story is told that a man in 
Woodfall’s employ had seen a tall gentleman, 
wearing a bag and sword throw one of Junius’s 
letters into the office of the Public Advertiser. 
‘Tn person,” says Mr. Jaques, “ Lord Sackville 
was full six feet high. He always wore a bag, and 
invariably a sword after he quitted the army.” 
If Lord Sackville were the person who threw 
the letter, he would certainly have been a tall 
gentleman, and would have worn a bag and 
sword, and so far the description agrees; but 
does not Mr. Jaques know that a bag and 
sword were then worn by every gentleman? 

We might have been justified in dismissing a 
writer whose facts throw no new light on the 
subject, whose opinions are of little value, and 
who is manifestly inadequate to the task he has 
undertaken, without having given reasons for 
disbelieving in his theory; but, perhaps, it was 
better to show the utter worthlessness of what he 
considers evidence of his hypothesis; and we 
shall only add, that the late Duke of Dorset (the 
son of Lord Sackville) was convinced that his 
father was not the author of these celebrated 
letters. Wraxhall, who knew Sackville inti- 
mately for many years, says—“ He always de- 





clared his ignorance of the author, but he a ep 
to be gratified and flattered by the belief or 
imputation lighting on himself.” Wraxhall 
adds—“‘It is unnecessary to waste much time 
in attempting to disprove such a supposition.” 

We shall avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to explain or contradict, on the best authority, 
some of those generally-received statements 
which Mr. Jaques has both repeated and relied 
upon. 

Cumberland says, he was told that “ the pub- 
lisher of Junius was deeply guaranteed.”’ The 
statement is untrue, nor did Mr. Woodfall ever 
receive from Junius the expenses of his prose- 
cution, which were placed to the newspaper ac- 
count; nor any money whatever. Mr. Jaques 
ventures to express a doubt (p. 19), whether 
Mr. George Woodfall has in his edition dis- 
closed the whole truth relating to his father’s 
correspondence. Now, we can assert, on the 
authority of Mr. George Woodfall himself, that 
he has stated all he knew on the subject. 
“There can be little doubt,” Mr. Jaques ob- 
serves, ‘that the fate of this celebrated writer 
was in Mr. Woodfall’s hands; and he insinuates 
that Mr. Woodfall being ‘the armour bearer of 
the mysterious knight, was requited for his 
valuable services by having ‘balm poured into 
his wounds,’ and by being supplied ‘liberally 
with the sinews of war,’ or, in plain English, 
that Woodfall had received money from Junius,” 
which suggestion is refuted by our previous 
remark. 

Mr. Jaques undertakes to prove that Junius 
was neither a lawyer, a divine, nor an author 
by profession. We think it extremely unlikely 
that he was either a lawyer ora clergyman; but 
we entertain a strong opinion, that whether 
or not an author by eye. he had published 
some work (by which we mean a book or 
pamphlet) before he appeared as a corres- 
pondent of the Public Advertiser. 

Butler says, that Junius’s letter to the King 
was written in a perfectly distinct hand from 
that of the other letters, whereas we are in- 
formed, that Butler never saw any of the writings 
of Junius, except his letters to Wilkes, and two 
or three of his private letters to the printer, which 
were shown to him, not by Mr. Sampson Wood- 
fall, but by his son, Mr. George Woodfall. Butler 
thinks that Woodfall returned the MSS. of the 
published Letters (p. 58), but Mr. George 
Woodfall is of a different opinion, and believes 
that they were destroyed. It was his father’s 
custom to destroy letters, not ‘atthe end of the 
year,” but about every third year. The hypo- 
thesis of Coventry, that the MSS. were returned 
to Junius, is inconsistent with Wilkes’s having 
seen the original of the letter to the King, inas- 
much as Junius’s correspondence with Wilkes 
did not commence until a year and a half after 
it was written ; and it is not credible that Junius 
should have desired Woodfall to search for the 
MS. purposely to show to Wilkes; nor that 
Woodfall should have done so at the time he 
received it. Butler does not say when he saw 
the MS., only that he saw it in Wilkes’s posses- 
sion. 

The story of Jackson, one of Mr. Woodfall’s 
printers, having once seen a tall gentleman, 
wearing a bag and sword, throw a letter of 
Junius into the office door, and that he followed 
the person into St. Paul’s Churchyard, where 
he got into a hackney coach, was disbelieved 
by the late, and is discredited by the present, 
Mr. Woodfall. The fact is rendered very un- 
likely by there having been a letter-box in 
front of the office. Junius, however, would 
scarcely have incurred so unnecessary a risk of 
discovery, when he could have sent a letter by 
the penny post, as was his usual custom, or by 
a common porter. The communication made 


to Garrick by Woodfall, was not “in a letter.” 
but in a conversation behind the scenes of the 
theatre. 

Though, in the words of the proverb, which 
Mr. Jaques has inserted in his title- 
“nothing is so secret but time and truth wile’ 
veal it,’’ we apprehend the process of discoyery 
must be very different from that which he has 
adopted, and we fear, too, that it must be em. 
ployed by a very different mind. Mr. Taques'’s 
book is readable, and his style agreeable, though 
we do not see the advantage of interlarding 
critical inquiry with snatches of verses which 
tempts us slightly to parody the words of his 
odiahel namesake :— 


He hath strange places cramm’d 
With quotations, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. 





Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus. Edited by W, 
D. Cooley, Esq. 2 vols. Whittaker & Co, 


‘LarcuEer’s Notes on Herodotus’ are so well 
known to scholars, and have been so universally 
approved by the learned throughout Europe, 
that it would be superfluous to dwell on their 
merits. An improved edition of them was, 
however, much wanted, both on account of the 
fatiguing prolixity of many of the dissertations 
they inchuded, but still more in consequence of 
the vast fund of information added to our store 
of Oriental and Egyptian antiquities by moder 
researches. We know of no person to whom 
the re-editing of Larcher,could have been more 
beneficially intrusted than the author of the 
‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery;’ 
to his vast stores of geographical knowledge and 
philological acquirement, he superadds a just 
conception of the nature of historical problems, 
and of the kind of evidence on which their 
solution depends. The principles 7 which he 
has been guided are thus stated by Mr. Cooley 
in his note on the vexata questio, the Lydian 
colonization of Etruria :— 

“Who will believe that the archives of Lydia, 
which Herodotus is here assumed to have consulted, 
reached back to a period anterior to the siege of 
Troy? or who, having the least acquaintance with 
the historical inquiries of the present age, will im- 
plicitly rely on ancient writers, servilely copying one 
another, and repeating tales of which the source was 
never critically examined? History, after all, is par- 
tially included within the circle of inductive philo- 
sophy. Facts and events may, indeed, be best known 
to contemporaries, though not necessarily so; for 
falsehood attends the first step of rumour, and the 
truth soon becomes obscure to the eyes of all but 
actual witnesses. Yet the principles, according to 
which evidence is to be sifted, verisimilitude discerned, 
or institutions retraced ; insight into human nature, 
and an acquaintance with the essential conditions of 
society, are the fruits of experience as well as of 
literary cultivation, so that we continually grow more 
deeply versed in the art of investigating historic truth. 
To such critical investigation all the records 
antiquity require to be subjected. Ancient writers 
laboured under the same difficulties as moderns in 
respect to the discovery of truth, with the additional 
disadvantage of being less incredulous and of want 
ing the guidance of those principles which belong to 
the philosophy of history.” 

The copiousness of the induction which Mr 
Cooley has brought to bear on historical que* 
tions, cannot easily be illustrated by extracts. 
Recent controversies have given some impott- 
ance to the inquiry respecting the identity of 
race between the Pelasgi and Hellenes, which 
Mr. Cooley maintains in opposition to Niebubr; 
in the course of the discussion he makes the 
following observations on the Pelasgic language, 
which are equally just, moral, and ingenious:— 

“The learned have ventured no further in their 
conjectures respecting the Pelasgian language, than 
to assign to it some local names, such as 
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no sure result, since local names remain in use long 
after they have ceased to be significant, and are, 
therefore, not certain specimens of the language of 
those who use them. But the Pelasgian name itself 
the remark, that not a few of the Greek 
words beginning with 7reA, and considered as primi- 
tives, are in reality compounds, the prefix 7) signi- 
fying ‘great.’ Thus éXayog is the great water, 
from ogha (Lat. aqua), whence came Ogenus, after- 
wards changed into Oceanus. IléXapyog, a stork, 
presents some difficulty ; but the various meanings of 
dpyo¢ combined with the name of the first ship, Argo, 
suggest that wéXapyoc may signify the great white 
bird. Ilé\avog means the great loaf; from anna 
(Sanscrit), food; whence, perhaps, is derived the 
Latin annus (the period in which the earth produces 
its fruits), and annona. T[léXexvg, a hatchet, is the 
great cutting-instrument, from ax), a cutting edge 
(Lat. acus and acutus). The verb wedepuiZw is ob- 
viously derived from pigw or pisyw (the old form 
of piyvupe), Lat. misceo; but with a more intense 
mearing than the original verb. The word 7é\wp 
needs no comment. The meaning of the name 
Tlikwy is thus rendered quite apparent: that of 
TéAacyot itself must be left only half-explained. 
It deserves to be remarked, that there is still pre- 
served in the Grecian peninsula, a language which 
has probably undergone little change from the re- 
motest ages beyond that which is inevitably wrought 
by time. The Albanians have been preserved by the 
nature of their country from destructive conquest ; 
and the same cause has shut out from them such 
ss of refinement as would materially alter the 
language with the manners of a people. It was once 
imagined that the Albanians were of Sclavonian 
origin, or else the progeny of mixed Caucasian colo- 
nists, escaped from Turkish slavery. But a careful 
study of their language shows that neither Turks 
nor Sclavonians have ever made a deep impression 
on them, and that they speak an Indo-European 
tongue, traceable in substance to the most ancient 
sources, The language of the Albanians or Skipe- 
tus, that is, mountaineers, as they call themselves 
(from Skipé, a crag, and the masculine termination 
tar; the Greek oxo7)) and -rnp) is said to contain 
about one-third of Celtic roots, a seventh of Latin, 
an eighth of Greek, an eighteenth Turkish, and a 
sixtieth Sclavonian. The roots here called Greek 
and Latin belonged probably to the common source 
of both those tongues—the Pelasgian language.” 


The geological question of the formation of 
the Egyptian Delta, which Herodotus ascribes 
tothe mud brought down by the Nile, an opi- 
nion controverted by Larcher, is thus set at rest 
by Mr. Cooley :— 

“Larcher, in refuting the erroneous theory of 
Herodotus, arrives himself at wrong conclusions 
founded on false calculations, He did not perceive 
that a river depositing soil raises its own bed as well 
as the circumjacent country, and that it constantly 
tends towards the establishment of an equilibrium 
ata rate diminishing as that equilibrium is approach- 
ed. It is certain that the soil of Egypt is raised 
Within the period of history, though much less in the 
Delta than in those parts of the valley where the 
flood of the Nile is first retarded. The ruins of an- 
cent cities, as Pelusium and Canopus, show that the 
coast-line of the Delta has undergone little change 
for thousands of years. But at Elephantine, near 
the southern limits of Egypt, the ancient Nilometer 
mentioned by Strabo, still exists, and has marked on 
it twenty-four cubits: the water, however, now rises 
nearly eight feet above it, while it appears from an 
‘nscription made in the third century of our era that 
the flood at that time used to rise one foot above it. 
From this it follows that the bed of the river at 
Elephantine rises about five inches in a century. 
Calculations of a similar kind make the increase at 
Cairo four inches in a century, which perhaps rather 
exceeds the truth. Sir J. G. Wilkinson observes, that 
- has accumulated at Thebes to the depth of at 
tast seven feet since the time of Amunoph III. 
(1420 B.C.), so as to add 1900 feet to the valley on 
one side within a period of 3260 years, This fact 
Proves that the deposition of soil at Thebes amounts 
on the skirts of the inundation to nearly three inches 
macentury 3 it is, of course, greater near the stream, 

inundation of the Nile extends at present over 


| 


a much wider area than it did in ancient times. The 
statue of Memnon at Luxor, now embedded in the 
soil, stands on an artificial terrace, raised, as exca- 
vations have proved, nineteen feet and a half above 
the contemporaneous level of the land. If we allow 
then for a secular increase of five inches, the con- 
struction of that terrace could not have been much 
later than the year 3000 B.c. It was suspected by 
Niebuhr, and ascertained by the French, that the 
number of cubits stated in the daily proclamation as 
observed at the Mikyah or Nilometer at Cairo, are 
not to be depended on. The truth is perverted for 
political purposes. In 1801, when the public crier 
announced that the water had attained twenty-three 
cubits, it stood in reality at eighteen cubits. Hence 
it is obvious how erroneous must be the conclusions 
founded on those proclamations, which certainly de- 
ceived Pococke, on whose testimony Larcher chiefly 
relies. Thus it appears that Herodotus erred only 
in over-calculating the effects of the deposition of soil 
by the floods of the Nile: while Larcher, on the 
other hand, confuting the Greek historian without 
regard to natural laws, arrives at a conclusion di- 
rectly opposed to fact.” 

Another question, which has been more an- 
grily debated than the merits of the point in 
dispute justify, is the source of the Nile, and 
Bruce’s claim to its discovery. Mr. Cooley, we 


further controversy :— 

“ That the Bahr-el-Azrek, Blue river, or Nile of 
Abyssinia, is not the true Nile, is a geographical 
dogma which still maintains its influence, though it 
never rested on any better foundation than theory, 
and is now disproved by evidence of a positive nature. 
The preference given to the Bahr-el-Abiad was 
wholly due to the mystery involving the sources of 
that stream, and to the facility of magnifying what- 
ever is obscure. It may, nevertheless, be easily 
demonstrated that the Nile of Ptolemy was the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, and that the Alexandrian geographer knew 
much less of the Bahr-el-Abiad than is known at the 
present day. The White river (Bahr-el-Abiad) has, 
near its mouth, a deceitful magnitude, taking, in 
some measure, the character of a standing water. 
The circumstance, also, that some of the best modern 
accounts of Sennar, and the two great rivers which 
there unite, refer to a year when the White river 
swelled much earlier than usual, has led to the erro- 
neous inference, that this river always possesses a 
superiority which does not, in reality, ordinarily be- 
long to it. It is now ascertained that the Blue river 
(Bahr-el-Azrek) is a great river at all seasons. The 
natives of those countries all regard the Blue river 
as the chief branch of the Nile: it has been navi- 
gated to Fazogle, 300 geographical miles above 
Khartiim, or its junction with the White river, and 
is an impetuons stream some hundred miles higher 
up; whereas the White river is fordable at el Ais, 
160 miles from Khartiim ; and nearer to its sources, 
it apparently ceases altogether to flow in the dry 
season. Thus, the decrees of D’Anville disallowing 
the claims of the river called in Abyssinia the Abay, 
and lower down, the Bahr-el-Azrek to be called the 
true Nile, have been annulled with the theories on 
which they were founded, by the increase of our posi- 
tive knowledge. It is true that Bruce boasted too 
exultingly of having made a discovery which others 
had, in fact, made before him, and that his remarks 
on the Jesuit missionaries unite a general want of 
candour with many gross blunders. On the other 
hand, it is incorrect to ascribe to Jerome Lobo the 
first exploration of the sources of the Nile. Pedro 
Paez had visited, and Almeida had described, those 
sources before him. Still earlier, some of the com. 
panions of Alvarez (1520) had penetrated to the 
same spot; and even in the map of Fra Mauro, 
(1450) are many details unquestionably derived from 
authentic information respecting the head waters of 
the Abyssinian Nile.” 

A comment on the localities whence the an- 
cients obtained their spices and aromatics, will 
be read with interest, and may serve as a note 
to Milton, where he speaks of those 

— who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic ; off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from Ue spicy shore 





Of Araby the blest. 


think, places the matter beyond the reach of | 





“Larcher, though habitually enslaved by erudition, 
is at times capaciously disposed to revolt from the 
authority of even Greek writers, He doubts whether 
cinnamon ever grew at Mosylon; and it is evident 
that his doubt, though expressed only respecting that 
locality, extends to Africa altogether. Yet there is 
abundant proof that the coast on both sides of Cape 
Gardafui produced drugs and spices. Galen says that 
the best kind of cassia was called by the natives Mo- 
syllon. This being the native name, may be pre- 
sumed to point out rather the place where the best 
cassia was produced than whence it was exported, 
Arrian informs us that a great quantity of cassia, 
with other aromatics, was exported from Mosyllon ; 
and among the productions of Taba, a little south of 
Cape Gardafui, he enumerates cassia, gizir (yiZeep, 
probably the yiée of Galen), and moto. This writer 
proceeds to give a mercantile account of the coasts 
of Arabia, the Indian peninsula, and Ceylon; and 
his statements, taken together, establish the fact, that 
in his time Europe was supplied with spices, drugs, 
and aromatics chiefly from the Eastern extremity of 
Africa. It may be thought singular that Herodotus 
should attribute to Arabia the sole production of 
precious commodities, for which that country, not- 
withstanding the uninterrupted activity of its com- 
merce, has never since been noted; and which were 
supplied to the Roman world, a few centuries after 
his time, not from Arabia (as we know from abun- 
dant evidence), but from the opposite shores of 
Africa. In truth, this passage of our author has 
never been fairly interpreted. Herodotus nowhere 
confines the name Arabia to the peninsula now so 
called. According to him the Red Sea was not a 
boundary of Arabia, but a gulf entering into that 
country. The tract lying between the valley of the 
Nile and the Red Sea is named by him Arabia; he 
speaks of the Arabians above the Nile; and imme- 
diately adjoining to the odoriferous Arabia, in the 
south-west he places Ethiopia, the furthest part of 
the habitable world. We shall, therefore, make our 
author speak more consistently with himself, and 
more in harmony with subsequent writers, if we sup- 
pose that the cinnamon-bearing Arabia, the remotest 
inhabited country of the earth (a characteristic evi- 
dently derived from its contiguity to Ethiopia), was 
no other than the Eastern tract of Africa, now pos. 
sessed by the Somaly, who are probably a very an- 
cient offset of the Arab race. The increased inter- 
course between Europe and India, brought about by 
the discovery of the monsoons in the first century, 
together with the general superiority in riches and 
industry of the latter country over Eastern Africa, 
gradually caused a complete change in the spice 
trade. Eastern Africa still furnishes abundance of 
fine gums, but its spices are now hardly known ; yet 
we are not without authority to maintain that cassia 
and cinnamon are still produced near the site of the 
ancient Emporium Aromatum. Bruce, speaking of 
the cathartic drug, called by the moderns Cassia 
Fistula, observes as follows:—* It has been con- 
founded with cinnamon from its name ; that is, with 
that bastard kind of cinnamon called by the Italians 
eanella, which, notwithstanding what Bellonius says, 
and before him Pliny, grows plentifully among the 
incense and myrrh at Cape Gardafui, the Mosylon 
promontorium, or promontorium Aromatum; and 
here only the distinction obtains of mountain cassia 
and that which grows on the plain. This second sort 
is very nearly equal to that of Ceylon, if it is not 
absolutely so; and both sorts grow in the island of 
Ceylon, likewise, where the canella or zelo (xylo) 
cassia, that is cassia lignea, grows also, of a woody, 
earthy taste, not better than that of the same kind 
which grows at the cape before mentioned; and I 
do really believe, that as the cinnamon tree was from 
the earliest antiquity declared to be part of the pro- 
duce of the Promontorium Aromatum, it was origi- 
nally brought from thence, and planted in the island 
of Ceylon, where it grows in some part of the island 
only. . . I have seen and compared both sorts from 
both places, as well the island of Ceylon as Cape 
Gardafui.’ It appears certain that the cassia of 
Africa was known in Europe long before that of the 
East ; but we are not therefore justified’ in denying 
that some species of the aromatic laurel were indi- 
genous in India also, and the Eastern islands, Cin- 
namon is named in Sanskrit dar Chini, or Chinese 
wood; whence it may be inferred, that at an early 
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period, that spice was introduced into India from 
China: specimens of this precious commodity would 
probably reach Europe in the course of trade, and it 
deserves the consideration of etymologists whether 
the foreign element (xiv) in the Greek name cinna- 
momum, does not point to the Chinese origin of the 
production so named.” 

Mr. Cooley denies the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phoenicians. The strongest argu- 
ment against it is that no use was made of the 
discovery ; but the account which the mariners 
gave of their adventures probably deterred 
others from repeating the experiment; and, 
besides, such an expedition must have been 
too unpromising to be undertaken or repeated 
from motives of gain. 

It is unnecessary to commend this work to 
classical students ; the quotations we have made 
will sufficiently indicate its character; but it 
must be remembered, that mere selections from 
such a vast mass of annotation must be wholly 
insufficient to convey even an idea of its value 
and importance. 





Modern Painters: their Superiority in the Art 
of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mas- 
ters proved, §c. By a Graduate of Oxford. 

(Second Notice.) 
Moperw artists may deem it their interest to 
decry old pictures, as competing with their own 
productions, and lowering their market prices: 
that this has been, and is often done, both at 
home and abroad, we ourselves can testify—we 
have heard the leperous distilment drop word 
by word into a purchaser's ears, till we could 
perceive his taste was poisoned. Miserable 
selfishness! wise enough, perhaps, for its gener- 
ation, but short-sighted for the future welfare 
of Art, if painters feel any care about it. They 
do not see that depreciating those time-honoured 
works, from which their profession derives its 
chief glory, discredits it, and therefore degrades 
themselves. Let modern poets lead the ignorant 
world to think Spenser a frigid, allegorical 
fancymonger, Milton a sounding brass, full of 
pompous blare and flare, like Azazel’s trumpet, 
Shakspeare a false god—a mere quintessence of 
dust, whom patriotism, prejudice, and custom 
have deified—were it possible such opinions 
could be held, and sisi poets could be so 
asinine as to bray them forth with effect, would 
not the poetic art itself fall into disrepute? would 
not its —_ and future cultivators lose the 
ancestral honours those names reflected upon 
their order? But in the semi-poetic art, Paint- 
ing, the world is still more persuadeable, because 
perplexed by the merits of mechanism, about 
which craftsmen alone can decide. Painters, 
we fear, will learn too soon that their vocation 
has need of all its past renown, when Middle- 

Class patronage has made them wholesale manu- 

facturers for those Brimmagem picture-markets 

—the Art-Unions. 


We do not impute to our author any sordid 
or self-interested motive of the kind above-said : 


indeed, he bows himself almost as prostrate 
before the shrines of Michaelangelo and Raffael, 
and other demi-deified historic painters, as before 
the image of Turner, which he hath set up: it 
is only their brethren Landscapists he would 
pelt down from their saunas or disfigure 
where they stand. Let him, and his aiders and 
abettors, if he has such among the craft, reflect 
whether this may peradventure tend to its 
eventual profit or loss. Once sacrifice the out- 
works, and the citadel itself, maugre its many 
towers of strength, will be endangered. A 
Cambridge Graduate might ere long come for- 
ward, and prove the whole Art a terrible waste 
of power, toil, and time,—employing super- 
eminent genius like Raffael’s and Michael's to 
produce ‘ illustrations” on perishable plaster, 





panel, canvas, or paper, and even Turner's 
omnipotential abilities to decorate our drawing- 
rooms, dazzle our eyes, and at best instruct the 
mind by an immeasurable roundabout through 
the senses. Art, like religion, has its free- 
thinkers no less than implicit believers: thus, 
we can get but one response from discrimi- 
native, unbiassed critics, when we ask their 
opinion of Mr. Turner’s gorgeous performances 
—silence and a shrug! Were our author to 
change sides (which fanatics oftenest do), we 
should in all likelihood find him delitigating 
just as copiously and as loudly against his 
present idol; perhaps somewhat after this 
fashion—“ He has debauched his visual taste by 
the use of stimulant colours—such is the com- 
mon fate both of schools and individual painters, 
they begin with a small indulgence and end 
with inordinate excess :—his pictures, to say the 
most of them, are a beautiful splish-splash of 
splendid tints—they resemble dishes of gold 
and silver fish, in a sauce of ultramarine, and 
garnished with marigolds, orange-peel, &c. If 
to produce a maximum of effect by a minimum 
of means be the touchstone of artistic power, 
how many among these brilliant things would 
it not prove brazen counterfeits? All the richest 
and brightest pigments mingled together to pro- 
duce a mere luxurious olla podrida for the cor- 
rupt ocular taste, is, so far forth, a mark of artis- 
tic incompetence. Some of his pictures have 
no extractable meaning—others an absurd one 
when found: thus a man up to the mid-leg in 
ruddle, his eyes fixed on a distant ball of gam- 
bouge, means ‘ War,’ ‘The Exile and the Rock 
Limpet,’ ‘ Buonaparte at St.’ Helena,’ everything 
and nothing!’ We warrant, too, our convert 
could, if the maggot bit him, spin as fine a 
harangue about Claude’s wonderful works as 
Turner’s. 

But reverting to the subject of new fangled- 
ness versus old-fangledness. Has it never struck 
this exclaimer against antiquated taste, that if 
there be persons who admire old things because 
they are old, there be other persons likewise, 
who admire new things because they are new? 
Aye, and that the lovers of novelty, compared 
with their antagonists, might count ten noses 
for one? Whilst here and there a_ bookish, 
baldpate old gentleman, whose brain is as barren 
as the dust on his shelves—a dilettante medal- 
hunter, or greyheaded mouser in archeological 
nooks and burrows, amidst vermin, darkness, 
and dirt—while a score or two, perhaps, of such 
oddities make up that class of respectable 
laughing-stocks called antiquarians—perverse, 
we will add, and preposterous creatures, who, 
like certain among Dante’s condemned wretches, 
seem to have their heads turned backwards; 
upon the other hand, all the frivolous and all 
the fickle, all the superficial and all the sensual 
—id est, the major portion of mankind, detest- 
ing what the aforesaid small minority loves (and 
for the self-same profound reason, because old 
things are old)—idolize whatever exhibits the 
gloss and glitter of new manufacture about it, 
however garish and futile, trashy and flashy the 
production. Let us ask this Wotton, so fain to 
do fierce battle for Modern Pictures, whether he 
thinks a spick-span florid gewgaw, from the 
easel of a fashionable artist, in a frosted-gilt 
frame, or a dull antique in a worm-eaten rim 
of deal, would have more admirers? His can- 
dour, we doubt not, will admit—the gewgaw. 
Well might Platonic philosophers make a but- 
terfly an emblem of the Soul! It illustrates 
that of most human beings. 

Such is an Englishman’s bias to be gulled, 
that rather than remain long undeluded by 
some one else, he gulls himself. We cannot 
but believe our author has got wilfully into a 
labyrinth, that he may enjoy the pleasure of 





transient bewilderment, and of bewilderi 
others who may follow him. His own ingenuity 
will get him out—perhaps into a deeper and 
deeper still: it was our province to warn the 
green geese from the decoy whither the wild 
goose whistled them. Yet we may have taken 
superfluous trouble—it had been enough per- 
chance to state his pictorial creed, which declares 
that the most erratic genius among all Modem 
Painters exhibits in his works a consolidated 
fund of perfections without the shadow of g 
single fault! Monomania could scarce go much 
farther—after this the Ancient Masters might 
feel such idle breath could not blast their laurels 
were it ever so freezing and blustrous, 
Nevertheless, as we said at first, the book 
before us contains a great deal of cleverness, 
and a good deal of truth, even amidst its mani- 
fold inconsistencies. Thus, although it begins 
with pronouncing Claude, Salvator, and Poussin 
contemptible, it ends with eating up about half 
that oracle : “ All others [except aclbapeneath 
Vandervelde] of the ancients have real power 
of some kind or another, either solemnity of in- 
tention as the Poussins, or refinement of feeling 
as Claude, or high imitative accuracy as Cuyp 
and Paul Potter, or rapid power of execution, 
as Salvator; there is something in all which 
ought to be admired, and of which, if exclusively 
contemplated, no degree of admiration, however 
enthusiastic, is unaccountable or unnatural,” 
p- 338. Then follows a caper of the genuine 
Quixote justifying his exception abovesaid; 
“But Vandervelde and Backhuysen have no 
power, no redeeming quality of mind; their 
works are neither reflective, nor eclectic, nor 
imitative; they have neither tone, nor execution, 
nor colour, nor composition, nor any artistical 
merit to recommend them; and they present 
not even a deceptive, much less a real resem- 
blance of nature.” Hey, hey, the devil rides 
upon a fiddlestick! as Falstaff says to his hos- 
tess in a pasty, what next? But the second 
volume promised, and which we hope may come, 
even if from the moon, will no doubt repeal this 
fulmination against Vandervelde and Back- 
huysen, or at least publish another bull to cor- 
rect the present infallible decree. Let us hope 
likewise, that the author will, meantime, should 
he have the power, take the trouble of acquaint- 
ing himself with those Ancient Masters whom 
he criticizes, for he appears by his confessions, 
voluntary and involuntary, quam proximé igno- 
rant about them. How such a grand-tourist as 
he proclaims himself should not say one word 
of the sublime Pitti Salvators, Nicolas Poussin’s 
‘Great Flood,’ Gaspar’s chefs-d'‘euvre in San 
Martino, the Brera Giorgione, the Fesch Rem- 
brandt, the Camuccini Titian, various fine 
Claudes and magnificent Cuyps throughout 
England, numberless other splendid landscapes 
everywhere, puzzles conjecture, or rather 1s 
plain enough: we will not call him as he calls 
Canaletti, a ‘shameless asserter of whatever 
was most convenient to him,” but his little infor- 
mation respecting the Old Masters qualified him 
well to condemn them, because mee knowledge 
had made him far more cautious—or had given 
him, if no qualms of criticism, perhaps some of 
conscience. He finds just the basis that suits his 
temple raised to divine Mr. Turner—his Turne- 
rion—with a cella behind it for all other Moder 
Painters—in a few Claudes, most of which abler 
connoisseurs than ourselves deem second-rate, 
or apocryphal, specimens, and a few Salvators, 
Poussins, &c., which he deems first-rate, whether 
apocryphal or not, at the London and Dulwich 
Galleries. Yet even on this narrow ground we 
might perplex his self-complacence by a very 
simple question—where is the oil-picture from 
Mr. Turner’s hand equal to the worst Claude of 
the National Collection? Let him spend no more 
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Jogicdemonstrating what vile things the old Land- 
scapes are, how and why and wherefore they are 
beneath the modern,—but just point us out that 
one oil-work of his impeccable that can justly 
compete even with the ‘St. Ursula!’ 

This brings us near our conclusion. We ap- 
rehend the Oxford Graduate, despite his enor- 
mous apparatus of axioms, postulates, lemmas, 
categories, divisions, and subdivisions, has 
omitted the true principles of landscape-paint- 
ing, or if mentioned, has misunderstood their 
value and virtue. He seems to think landscapes 
should be, throughout their details, little fac- 
similes of real objects, and that no other merit 
surpasses minute faithfulness. He cannot con- 
ceive, for example, the ‘St. Ursula,’ with its 
buckram waves, hopping figures, and false per- 
spective, nevertheless a far more excellent 
work than ‘The Exile and the Rock Limpet,’ 
were this as faithful as he imagines it. He pro- 
fesses, indeed, a noble disdain of servile imita- 
tion in art, but half his book is a ding-dong 
against the Ancient Masters on its sole account 
—Salvator’s rocks are not stratified, Poussin’s 
leaves not botanical, Cuyp’s clouds not cirro- 
strate, &c.—none of those artists exhibit what 
he and the newspaper critics call “ truthfulness 
to nature.” He would have geologic landscape- 
ainters, dendrologic, meteorologic, and doubt- 
ess entomologic, ichthyologic, every kind of 
physiologic painter, united in the same paw ; 
et alas for true poetic art amidst all these 
Read Thebans! No, landscape-painting 





must not be reduced to mere portraiture—por- 
traiture of inanimate substances— Denner-like 
portraiture of the Earth’s face, with all its 


wrinkles and pimples, line by line, shade by 
shade. As we have said elsewhere, if people 
want to see Nature let them go and look at her- 
self; wherefore should they come to see her at 
second-hand on a poor little piece of plastered 
canvas? We disapprove the “natural style” 
in painting, not because we dislike Nature, but 
because we adore her; she is so far above any 
imitation of her, that the very best disappoints 
us and dissatifies. Ancient landscapists took a 
broader, deeper, higher, view of their art: they 
neglected particular traits, and gave only general 
features: thus they attained mass, and force, 
harmonious union, and simple effect, the ele- 
ments of grandeur and beauty. Modern artists 
travel*more—peregrination is now easier than 
it was tothe ancients, and commoner: of course 
modern landscapes are, for this reason, more 
varied in subject, more accurate in details,—to 
which likewise the number of illustrated volumes 
and the extension of ‘ physiologic” knowledge 
conduce: such merits and all they involve, a 
those they adorn honour enough, without any 
need to attempt exalting them by disparaging 
their predecessors. Our author himself does 
not deny the latter super-eminent fone, perhaps 
unaware how much his term would embrace— 
tone of composition as well as of colour; they 
possess both equally, and how much its tone of 
composition elevates or depresses a work, he 
might learn by a comparison between the general 
outlines of Paradise toa and those of Paradise 
and the Peri, 

We shall end with a pretty long quotation to 
prove he has mistaken himself no less than the 
Ancient Masters; his forte is the very reverse 
of sound reasoning, videlicet-—fine writing. 
Popular taste runs, now-a-days, a vast deal too 
eadlong towards Description, that lowest among 
literary merits; but albeit page succeeds page 
of eloquent skimble-skamble in this vein, albeit 
the “pure and holy” slang of sentimentalism 
olten bespots his best descriptive passages, still 
they are his happiest, and preferable, because 
Spontaneous ebullitions, to the beautiful balder- 
dash elaborated with such efforts by many a 





renowned provider of it for public consump- 
tion :— 

“Tt had been wild weather when I left Rome, and 
all across the Campagna the clouds were sweeping in 
sulphurous blue, with a clap of thunder or two, and 
breaking gleams of sun along the Claudian aqueduct, 
lighting up the infinity of its arches like the bridge of 
chaos. But as I climbed the long slope of the Alban 
mount, the storm swept finally to the north, and the 
noble outline of the domes of Albano and graceful 
darkness of its ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
alternate blue and amber, the upper sky gradually 
flushing through the last fragments of rain-cloud in 
deep, palpitating azure, half ether and half dew. The 
noon-day sun came slanting down the rocky slopes of 
La Riccia, and its masses of entangled and tall foliage, 
whoseautumnal tints were mixed with the wet verdure 
of a thousand evergreens, were penetrated with it as 
with rain. I cannot call it colour, it was conflagra- 
tion. Purple, and crimson and scarlet, like the cur- 
tains of God’s tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into 
the valley in showers of light, every separate leaf 
quivering with buoyant and burning life; each, as it 
turned to reflect or to transmit the sun-beam, first a 
torch and then an emerald. Far up into the recesses 
of the valley, the green vistas arched like the hollows 
of mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the 
arbutus flowers dashed along their flanks for foam, 
and silver flakes of orange spray tossed into the air 
around them, breaking over the grey walls of rock 
into a thousand separate stars, fading and kindling 
alternately as the weak wind lifted and let them fall. 
Every glade of grass burned like the golden floor of 
heaven, opening in sudden gleams as the foliage broke 
and closed above it, as sheet-lightning opens in a 
cloud at sunset; the motionless masses of dark rock 
—dark though flushed with scarlet lichen,—casting 
their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, the 
fountain underneath them filling its marble hollow 
with blue mist and fitful sound, and over all—the 
multitudinous bars of amber and rose, the sacred 
clouds that have no darkness, and only exist to 
illumine, were seen in fathomless intervals between 
the solemn and orbed repose of the stone pines, 
passing to lose themselves in the last, white, blinding 
lustre of the measureless line where the Campagna 
melted into the blaze of the sea.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Life and Adventures of Jack of the Mill, com- 
monly called Lord Othmill; a Fireside Story, by 
W. Howitt, 2 vols.—The Child’s Picture and Verse 
Book, commonly called Otto Speckter’s Fable Book, 
with the Original German and French translated into 
English, by Mary Howitt.—‘t Jack of the Mill’ is a 
tale in professed emulation of one of those stories by 
improvising which our author, in the days of his 
Ackworth scholarship, used to keep the dormitory 
awake. “ But, indeed, (says he pleasantly), I used 
to be very fond of those * hatch-ups’ myself. Witten, 
the translator of Tasso—so soon cut off, poor fellow! 
—he and I used to sleep in a large chamber, 
with sixty other boys; and as we went to bed 
at eight o’clock, we used to entertain the lads with 
relating such stories as came into our heads without 
any forethought or preparation. Night after night 
it continued, and became as exciting and absorbing 
as one of the tales of the Arabs round their evening 
fires in the Desert. Every night, so soon as all were 
in bed, there was an eager cry of * well, now then, go 
on with the hatch-up!’ And by-the-bye, what an 
age this has been for hatch-ups! The whole read- 
ing public, like that bedroom full of schoolboys, has 
hung from month to month, and year to year, on the 
splendid hatch-ups of such a set of story-tellers as the 
world scarcely ever before possessed. For what are the 
grand romances of Scottand others, but glorious hatch- 
ups 2” From this it may be gathered that Jack of the 
Mill’s adventures are devised rather with a view to the 
excitement of the moment, than for the develope- 
ment of any particular principle or story. He is, in 
short, the Lucky Boy of the old faéry tale: but it 
was creditable to the wisdom of our forefathers, that 
Luck was held to be synonymous with, or consequen- 
tial upon, Courage, Patience, and Beneficence, to 
make amends for lowly birth and lack of personal 
comeliness. Jack is on this pattern: he was bornin 
the olddaysof the Noble, the Robber, and the Miller, 





and starts to seek his fortune with no better imple- 
ments for success than a stock of keen wits, and no 
other companions than a lame dog and a vicious ass, 
How he deals with a band of thieves, after the sum- 
mary and triumphant fashion of the Giant Killer— 
how he falls under the tutorage of a pair of pious 
Lollards, hidden in “ the chamber of the wall’””—how 
he goes over seas in search of a benefactor’s lost son 
—meets with John Ziska, and makes one of the party 
who put an end to the horrible villanies of Robber 
von Stein (whose dismantled tower may be seen near 
Salzburg even unto this day)—how he wins, by cou- 
rageous conduct, fame, honours and a fair lady, is told 
by Mr. Howitt with a spirit as unflagging as if he 
were again a boy, and sufficient to command many a 
dozen of open-mouthed listeners. There is a good 
faith in his manner of narration, even where the inci- 
dents are the most improbable, which, as has been 
elsewhere said, reminds the reader of Defoe.— While 
Mr. Howitt was thus catering for Christmas holiday 
keepers, Mrs. Howitt was likewise preparing her 
New- Year's offering. Though Otto Speckter’s illus- 
trations are immeasurably inferior to those in ‘ Puss 
in Boots’ they are calculated to please children: 
some by their truth, others by their humour. Then 
too, the verses, are in a kindly spirit—some sly, 
some chiming in those coral-and-bells measures 
which ought never to be out of the ear of such as 
write for the very young. Mrs. Howitt has, in 
naturalizing this book, done a good deed with a good 
grace. 

A Vision of Julian, by J. W. Hodges.—The au- 
thor of this poem has been misled, by his admiration 
of Keats and Shelley, into the belief that he partook 
not only their poetic feeling, but their poetic genius. 
He claims it as a merit for his hero, that he had 
never condescended to waste his mental powers on 
common pursuits, Alas! this is the very tap-root of 
error. Mr. Hodges has yet to learn that the more 
common the pursuit the more important. Among the 
common things that the writer disregards, is metrical 
correctness—a qualification that always accompanies 
good poetry, and is only found wanting in such 
maiden verses as those before us. Poetic diction he 
has sufficiently attained. 

Thirty Years from Home; a Voice from the Main 
Deck, being the Experience of Samuel Leech.—This 
“voice” swells the cry for the adjustment of an 
international copyright, since the question of profit 
for the original American work seems to be decided 
by an announcement of its republication as a six- 
penny book, in the first part of Dr. Lynton’s* Library 
for Home.’ Glad as we are to see our idea adopted, 
of a miscellany for the people, written by the people, 
the pleasure is largely diminished when associated 
with transactions of such questionable morality. 
In itself, the volume is hardly worth the sinning for. 
Samuel Leech is an Englishman who entered our 
navy under the auspices of the Grafton family, 
“roughed it” according to the hard discipline of 
thirty years ago, was taken in the Macedonian by the 
United States, during the American war ; and after 
some hardships and changes, transferred his services 
from John Bull to Brother Jonathan. He tells, sim- 
ply and earnestly enough, how he was rescued from 
the thoughtless profligacy of a sailor’s career, by the 
forcible and affectionate preaching of Father Taylor ; 
how heembraced the Temperance cause and Method- 
ism: whence it is probable that his book will circulate 
largely among “ the connexion.” But asa narrative, 
the “voice” cannot compete with Mr. Dana's 
experiences, or “the yarn” spun by Ned Myers, at 
the instance of his distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper. 

James of the Hill: a Tale of the Troubles in Scot- 
land, a.v. 1630, by J. A. Cameron, Esq. 3 vols.— 
Hidden worth may possibly exist in this historical 
novel, for we observe that one of our contemporaries 
calls it “ sound,”—but to this character another turn 
might be given, by adding, “and fury, signifying 
nothing ;’—we at least have found the task of 
reading ‘ James of the Hill’ more than usually diffi- 
cult. On perceiving that one of the principal per- 
sonages of the story was a Lady Frendraught, we 
were naturally reminded of certain entries in the 
* Presbytery Book of Strathbogie’ (Athen. No. 834), 
and prepared ourselves to encounter the suspicions of 
concealed papistrie which attached themselves to 
Lady Fendraucht, and subjected her to much persecu- 
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tion, served up in a romantic fashion. Nor would 
the subject have been a bad one. In place, however, 
of the warfare between the Geneva band and the 
scarlet of the Babylonish Lady, we have intrigues it 
is hard to follow—characters in which the most will- 
ing cultivator of a miscellaneous acquaintance could 
not take the slightest interest,—in short, a beginning, 
a middle, and an end so tedious, as to quicken our 
charity for the poor public, and bid us warn it from 
such a harren wilderness of print and paper. 

A Village Carpenter's Poetical Remarks on ‘ Songs 
and Ballads for the People, by the Rev. John M. Neale,’ 
by Thomas Wray.—Strictures in humble rhyme on 
an absurd book, but important as one of the tracts 
of a party who are unwearicd in their efforts to bring 
back exploded superstitions and obsolete rituals, 
which we noticed some time since (No. 815). Our 
remarks were in plain straightforward prose, but Mr. 
Wray has chosen to emulate the critic, who not only | 
condemned his poet, but showed him, by example, 
how he should have written his poem. Mr. Wray, 
it seems, expected that— 

A Bachelor of Arts, 
With some poetic fire, 
Would write a book of poetry, 
Almost, if not entire— 

and he has been disappointed. He accordingly re- 
writes the subjects, and opposes to the original verses 
his own, which are intended to antagonize the prin- 
ciples supported by the songs and ballads of the 
Rev. J. Neale. In literary merit, the volume of the 
* Village Carpenter’ is at least equal to that of the 
B.A. To these effusions is added a Dialogue between 
a Village Carpenter, a Farmer, a Labourer, a Black- 
smith, and a Parish Clerk, in which Mr. Wray shows 
some satiric, and, perhaps, dramatic power. In this 
he suggests that the controversy in which he has 
engaged indicates the heaving of the moral world 
with some new and significant birth, on which his 
different dramatis persone give their individual opi- 
nions. Canning had said that the next war would 
be a war of opinions; and Mr. Wray, in the person 
of his Carpenter, calls the present theological conflict 
a “ war of principles.” 

Krebs’ Guide for Writing Latin. From the Ger- 
man, by J. H. Taylor.—American books of this-elass 
are generally good ; and this seems well adapted for 
the purpose it professes. 

The Illustrated Natural Philosophy, by W. Martin. 
—A manual of modern science for schools and fami- 
lies, apparently compiled with care, and appropriately 
illustrated, 

The Prince of Wales's Library. No.1. The 
Primer.—Mr. H. Mayhew has done the literature, 
Mr. J. Gilbert the embellishment, and Mr. E. Lan- 
dells the engraving. The work is dedicated * to her 
most gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen of England, 
and—mother of the Prince of Wales,”—which, it 
may be said with truth, is neither the least nor the 
last of her Majesty’s titles, 





Popular Flowers.—A series of little monthly pam- 
phlets each devoted to a particular flower—the Gera- 


lars are given of the methods of propagation, cultiva- 
tion, and general treatment, with a list of the more 





precious or popular varieties, 

Observations on the Mental State of the Deaf and 
Dumb, by R. Fowler, M.D.—The substance of this 
pamphlet was read before the British Association 
(see Athen. Nos. 722, 767). Among other cases 


Bridgeman, well known to our readers. 

Report to the Commissioners of Shoreham Harbour, 
by W. R. Prichard, C.E.—This report refers to the 
presumed “ cause of the existence of the shingle bar 
at the mouth of the Shoreham harbour, and the pro- 
posed mode of keeping the mouth of the said harbour 
permanently free.” We so lately adverted, and fully, 
to the subject of the improvement of rivers and the 
causes of bars generally (see No. 832) that we shall 
now only announce this publication. 

The Year Book of Facts for 1844.—This, like the 
preceding volumes, is a useful and_ instructive 
manual of the progress made by the mind of man 
in scientific and mechanical inventions in the short 
space of one year, It cannot fail of being consulted 
with advantage, and will serve to refresh the 
memory even of those who are fully acquainted with 
the subjects of which it treats, 





List of New Books.—Bannister’s Survey of the Holy Land, 
8vo. 14s. cl.—Discourses on Scripture Subjects, by William 
Gillson, 12mo. 3s. fid. cl.—The Currency Question; the Ge- 
mini Letters, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.— Elements of Arithmetic, 
by Rev. W. Foster, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl—Examples in Arith- 
metic, by Rey. W. Foster, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.; ditto, with 
Key, in 1 vol. 18mo. 3s, cl.—Bonnycastle’s Introduction to 
Mensuration and Practical Geometry, 19th edit., corrected 
and improved, by S. Maynard, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Bonnycas- 
tle’s Key to Introduction to Algebra, corrected andimproved, 
by S. Maynard, 12mo. 4s. Gd. bd.—Dickson’s Fallacies of the 
Art of Physic, 8vo. 6s. bds.—The History of the Reformation, 
by J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, a new translation, Vol. I. royal 
12mo. 4s. cl—Memoirs of William Smith, D.D., by John 
Phillips, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl—Memoirs of Admiral De Colligny, 
translated by Scott, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Newman’s (Rev. J. H.) 
Sermons on Subjects of the Day, 2nd edition, 8vo. 12s. cl— 
Arnold’s Sermons, Vol. I, 4th edit., with Sermons on Pro- 
phecy, 8vo. 12s. cl.—History of the Church of Christ, by Rev. 
J. Miller, 2nd edit., fc. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Slade’s (Rev. J.) Plain 
Parochial Sermons, Vol. 1V., 2nd edit., 12mo. Gs, bds.—Vil- 
lage Sermons, by Arthur Roberts, Vol. V., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
—Gospel Analogies and other Sermons, by Rev. R. Govett, 
12mo. 7s. cl.—On the Choral Service of the Anglo-Catholic 
Church, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) First Verse 
Book, 2nd edit., 12mo. 2s. cl.—Maitland’s (Rev. T. K.) The 
Dark Ages, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Taylor’s History of Christianity, 
fe. 8vo. Gs. Gd. cl.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
CXXXI. ‘A Manual of Electricity, &c.,” by Dr. Lardner 
and C. P. Walker, Vol. II., with Maps, &c., fe. 8vo. 6s. el.— 
Scott’s Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra, 8vo. 16s. bd.— 
Tate’s Commercial Arithmetic, new edit., 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.— 
Key to Tate's Commercial Arithmetic, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The 
Aristocracy of Britain, and the Laws of Entail and Primo- 
geniture, 12mo. 3s. bds.—** Responsibility,” or How to Im- 
prove your Privileges, by Rev. W. Innes, 32mo. 1s. eL—Ap- 
peal from the Church to the Hopeful but Non-professing 
Nearer, by Rev. H. Edwards, 18mo. 2s. ¢l.—Hutton’s Manual 
of Arithmetic, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl—The Literature of the 
Church of England, by Rev. R. Cattermole, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
cl.—The Boy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, by J. Wil- 
liams, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Hlistorical and Chronological 
Questions, by W. E. Bickmore, 2nd edit., 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
The Principles of Education, practically considered by M. A. 
Stoddart, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—The Natural History of the County 
of Stafford, by R. Garner, with Ilustrations, 8vo. 21s. cl— 
The Young Ladies’ School Record, 6d. swd.—The Service of 
Heaven, by Rev. W. M. Wright, 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Clarke’s 
Edition of Bremer's Novels, Vol. lil. ‘The President's 
Daughters,’ 32mo. 2s. swd.—The Christian Youth’s Book, by 
W.C. Brownlee, D.D., 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—The Knitter’s Friend, 
by Mrs. Hope, with Ilustrations, square lémo. 1s. el. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Jan, 31st. 

Tuar you may not instantly reject the description 
of a ball as beneath your dignity, I heg you to un- 
derstand, that it is taken from what a German would 
call the disthetischer Standpunkt, wsthetic point of 
view. It issoseldom that a ball has any physiognomy, 
that I cannot let slip the opportunity of recording a 
rare exception to the usual commonplace. 

The ball for the benefit of the Polish Refugees 
took place last night at the Hétel Lambert, in the 
Isle St. Louis, the island at the extremity of Paris, 
furthest from the Tuileries, and from all men and 
things pretending to be fashionable. This beautiful 
hotel was built by Lambert, the chancellor of Louis 
XIIL., and is one of the most striking specimens I 
have seen of what, for want of a better name, I must 
call the courtly style of architecture. The handsome 
and imposing court, the perron, the noble staircase, 


: t : . . : era- | are all so many stages of preparation for the perfectly 
nium, Pansy, Fuchsia, Dahlia, &e., in which particu- | elegant and splendid saloons, chambers and galleries, 


which were destined to contain and receive beauty 
and wit, wealth, high birth, and courtly manners 
in their most palmy and triumphant days. This 
hotel had shared the fate of many other gorgeous and 
stately things. Ever since the revolution, it has been 
empty or applied to various base and sordid purposes. 


. : 1 | A friend of mine went to look at the walls, painted 
specially noticed by Dr. Fowler is that of Laura | 


by Lesueur and Lebrun, and found it full of sacks 
of corn. It has been ‘despoiled of its best pictures, 
and in various ways injured, but still it remained an 
almost unique specimen of its age and kind, and the 
government knew not what to do with it, when 
Princess Czartoriski, the wife of that noblest repre- 
sentative of Poland, who is so well known and so 
highly honoured in England, had the good taste to 
buy it. She has had the still better taste not to 
sink it to the level of the countless imitations of 
“Louis Quatorze” by restorations; you see in an 
instant that it is a real unaltered thing: the gold 
is worn and tarnished, the walls and ceilings are 
cracked here and there, but these, whether the finger- 
marks of time, or traces of the still ruder handling of 
barbarous men, give it an historical and even poetical 
interest. There is also something singularly appro- 
priate in such a palace to the fortunes of its princely 
owners, Far from the obtrusive tumult and fatiguing 





sameness of the gay world, from the contact of vulgar 
finery and upstart wealth, belonging to another 
and another state of society, this solitary and noble 
building seemed to me wonderfully in harmony with 
the position of those who, in their adversity, are ag 
far above the crowd of the prosperous vulgar, as the 
Hétel Lambert is superior to the houses of a“ fashion. 
able quarter.” 

I had already seen the building by daylight, and 
was prepared to expect a beautiful coup d’eil, But 
the whole scene surpassed my expectations. The 
night was stormy. Heavy clouds flitted rapidly across 
the moon, as we drove along the magnificent line of 
quay, which presents such an unequalled series of 
interesting objects. Passing from the showy Place de 
la Concorde (to which I will honestly confess I can- 
not giveall the admiration constantly demanded from 
you by Parisians: I agree with a critic, who could 
neither read nor write—that it is ¢rop joujou), and 
under the vast and ponderous masses of the Louvre 
we had the river, with its various effects and reflexions 
of dark and bright, always at our side—the moon- 
light—the bridges with their brilliant rows of lamps, 
We soon came in sight of the gloomy and picturesque 
towers of the Conciergerie, thrown into pitchy shade 
by the moon behind them, while those of Notre Dame 
loomed in the distance; on the other side, and in 
bright moonlight, the Place du Chatelet and the 
Hotel de Ville; here we joined the long file, and 
had abundant time to watch the lamps of the 
carriages slowly creeping over the little bridge, which 
leads to the Isle St. Louis,_the Pont de Marie, 
and winding under the high and massive walls of the 
Hotel Lambert. The whole way from the foot of 
the bridge, on the island side, to the door, was illu. 
minated with torches. The crowd was immense, and 
I can hardly describe the singular contrasts which 
presented themselves to the inward and outward sense, 
The dark, dingy, narrow streets, inhabited only by 
the obscurest part of the population, and which, for 
nearly a century, had not resounded to the rattle 
of wheels, now full of carriages which seemed to 
come in interminable series; the dark mass of the 
fortress-like building, projected sharply into the 
Seine at its foot; the rooms so long mute and deso- 
late, now filled with light and music and the hum 
of countless voices—what a singular reanimation! 
and by what a singular event! When Lambert 
built that house, what were the relative positions of 
Poland and her remorseless oppressor ? 

The entrance was as striking asall the rest. At the 
foot and top of the staircase, and at every door, stood 
a grave halberdier, in the dress of the beginning of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s reign—a scarlet coat, richly 
laced with gold, with the single breasts, long skirts, 
and pockets of that time; the wide hangingwleeves, 
showing the rufiled shirt and long buff gloves ; long 
laced neckcloths, and small fringed cocked-hats, com- 
pleted this picturesque costume. Their tall persons 
and perfectly foreign physiognomy, the braid of dark 
hair falling on one side of the face, and a certain un- 
French gravity and stillness, gave them a character 
far above that of mere decoration (though even 
so, they would have been appropriate to the 
place, and wonderfully ornamental). They looked 
like old followers in the antique livery of the house 
of Czartoriski. The dancing was on the ground floor. 
The most beautiful rooms are above. Nothing can 
exceed the elegance, richness, and variety of the de- 
corations of the walls and ceilings. There is a co- 
incidence so singular and inexplicable in one of the 
ornaments of the long gallery, that if I were writing 
a novel, I should not dare to put it in. There are 
carvings of various subjects, in alto relievo, between 
the panels. In the centre of the gallery, on each side 
—consequently intended to be the principal and pro- 
minent figure—is the crowned eagle of Poland, about 
the size of life, in complete relief, standing out from 
the wall. How, or with what intent, this prophetic 
bird came there, no one can explain, The fact 18 80 
singular, that some people, who do not know Princess 
Czartoriski, have actually imagined she had them 
placed there. Some hands, inspired by the undying 
faith, hope, and love which cling to Poland, had hung 
laurel wreaths round the necks of the royal birds 
Admirable tenacity of confidence in a just cause! 
And this, at the very moment when the Emperor 
Nicholas is confiscating the whole endowments of the 
Catholic Church throughout Poland and Lithuania 
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But they are right : it is not the crimes of tyrants that 
ht to make their victims despair. 

These are not exactly ball reflections—but I cannot 
help that. The Princess sat in the stately and antique 
bed-room, surrounded by ladies. The group, backed 
py the two beds of fine old carved oak, with their tall 
and elegant spiral posts, carried one back to the days 
when theruelle was the place where wit and beauty sat 
enthroned. 

At the top of the house is a little room beautifully 
painted, called le cabinet de Voltaire. I am _ not 
sufficiently conversant with, or sufficiently interested 
in, the details of the life of that most puissant and 
eminent of deriders, to tell you when or how it re- 
ceived its name. 

The noble mistress had thrown open every part to 
the public, and the result proves how perfectly she 
understood all the advantage this would bring to her 
poor countrymen. It was entirely her own project, 
and never was one more successful. The crowd was 
unprecedented : at half-past one, when we succeeded 
in getting away, numbers of people were still coming. 
At one time we were told the file extended to the 
Pont Neuf. Two thousand tickets were sold. I have 
not yet heard the amount of the gains, but they must 
be considerable. 

I do not attempt to describe the company, because 
such companies are indescribable from their sameness. 
The usual mass, composed of ill-bred English and 
minauder-ing Frenchwomen, with suitable compa- 
nions of the male sex, or of the still greater number 
laudably remarkable for nothing: this mass, dotted 
with the few charming and distinguished faces that 
remind one with pride of England, or claim one’s 
admiration for other lands: among the distinguished, 
the most distinguished, of course, the noble head of 
Prince Czartoriski, which even without his illustrious 
birth, or more illustrious misfortunes, would always, 
and in all companies, predominate by its antique dig- 
nity, tempered with Christian benignity. This was 
as it should be. Poland could wish for no other type 
or representative. 





Frankfort sur le Main. 

Ovr Museum, as your readers know, has lately 
purchased the famous picture of Lessing, representing 
‘Huss before the Council of Constance.’ This acqui- 
sition has been made, in spite of the advice of our 
director, Veit, for the sum of ten thousand Prussian 
érus (2,4402.). M. Veit was opposed to the purchase 
of this picture on religious grounds. He belongs to 
the school of Overbeck and Cornelius—that is to say, 
to the Catholic school, which is intolerant and ex- 
clusive. 

In the appendice which M. Overbeck has published 
on the completion of his last picture, * The Resurrec- 
tion of Art by Christianity,’ which has been likewise 
purchased by our Museum, he lays down the dogma, 
that “ out of Catholicism there is no art”! Now M. 
Lessing is decidedly opposed to this dogma. In his 
last picture, ‘ Huss before the Council of Constance,’ 
may be seen the grand and majestic figure of Huss, 
with one hand on a bible and the other on his heart, 
defending his principles before some cardinals, whose 
gestures and faces clearly announce that their victim 
is marked and condemned already. One cardinal, 
clothed in the sacramental vestments, appears to be 
drunk, Another, distinguished by the finesse of his 
features and the beauty of his hand, takes a certain 
interest in the discourse of Huss, but is interrupted 
by the causerie of his neighbour. In all this M. Veit 
Sees great scandal for the Catholic Church, Apostolic 
and Roman; but asthe directors of the Museum 
thought differently, and purchased the picture, con- 
trary to his advice, M. Veit sent in his resignation. 
He has retired to a house of the Jesuits, where 
he will complete a large picture, on a_ biblical 
subject, ordered by the Catholics of the North of 
Germany. M. Veit is the cousin german of Men- 
delssohn, the composer, friend of Lessing, and re- 
cognized as one of the philosophers of his day. He 
Was born a Jew, but embraced Protestantism : on 
finding, however, that it gave no inspiration for his 
art, he became Catholic. He occupies a distinguished 
rank among the modern families of Germany, and is 
the author of the much-admired frescoes of our 
Museum, representing Art and Christianity. 

_ On dit that the Museum has offered the place of 
director to Lessing himself, who is at Dusseldorff ; but 
itis not known at present if this grand artist will 


accept the charge, which, honourable though it be, 
exacts much care and much time—more, perhaps, 
than an artist so renowned as Lessing can well 
afford. 

In the course of a short time our Museum has 
made several very remarkable acquisitions. Besides 
a great picture of Lessing's, representing ‘ Ezelino in 
Prison,’ it has purchased several tableaux by Rethel, 
Schrader, and Schadow. The last picture by M. 
Schadow, director of the school at Dusseldorff, has 
been purchased for six thousand thalers. And, more- 
over, the Museum has made the acquisition of many 
bas-reliefs, by the first Italian masters. Let the com- 
mittee persist in its noble course of impartiality, in 
recognizing and recompensing talent of every creed— 
of all colours. M. A. W. 





SHAKSPEARE AND LORD SOUTITAMPTON. 

WE have before us two interesting fac-similes, 
intimately connected with the name of Shakspeare. 
The first, an attempt, and a most commendable one, 
to try and set the matter at rest in what way our 
great poct really did write his own name—whether 
Shakspeare, Shakespeare, or Shakspere; Malone 
adopting the first, Mr. Collier and the Shaks- 
peare Society the second, and Sir Frederick Mad- 
den and Mr. Charles Knight the third. We have 
now the six existing signatures of Shakspeare, 
copied with all the skill the human hand seems 
capable of arriving at. The first is from the deed of 
sale dated 10th of March, 1612, now in the City 
of London Library, already engraved in Malone's 
‘Enquiry’; the second from the mortgage dated the 
next day—commonly called the Garrick Autograph ; 
the third is from the autograph on the fly-leaf of the 
first edition of the * English translation of Montaigne,’ 
by John Florio in 1603, now in the British Museum ; 
while Nos. 4, 5, and 6, are from the three briefs 
of the poet’s Will preserved in the Prerogative Court 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

The six signatures here copied by Mr. Harris, in 
imitation of the original writing, are also enlarged on 
the same sheet to four times their original size, to 
assist the curious and puzzled spectator in coming to 


tion. We have seen the originals of the six several 
signatureshere engraved ; we have stood over them with 
a curious eye; and fresh as we were from the ingenious 
pamphlet of Sir Frederick Madden, we came to the 
conclusion that if any man had endeavoured to write 


puzzled his correspondent more ingeniously than 
William Shakspeare has in these six signatures puz- 
zled his commentators and admirers. In No. 1, 
and throughout the whole six signatures the christian 
name William is written clearly and unmistakeably, 
as if the poet had made up his mind and new nibbed 
his pen for the orthography and caligraphy of that 
portion of his name. Now let us come to the name 
so dear in sound and in any kind of spelling to every 
British ear and eye. We have, it appears to us, in 
No. 1, Shaksper or Shakspea, the strip of parchment 
on which the signature occurs being unfortunately too 
narrow for the full insertion of the name. In No, 
2, we have apparently Shakspea or Shaksper : no 
jury of twelve would agree as to which it is. In No. 
3, (the Florio) we have unquestionably Shakspere 
but the genuineness of this signature may admit of 
more than one doubt. In the Will we have almost 
anything, the espeare, speare, or spere, being a com- 
plete jumble of pen-work, a realization of one of Ben 
Jonson’s comic characters—an out and out—‘in and 
in medley.” Five of these six signatures have been 
engraved before; but without that curious some- 
thing which would mark them as literal imitations, 
The Garrick Autograph is, we believe, engraved for 
the first time. 

The second fac-simile before us is a copy, made at 
the expense of Mr. J. P. Collier, of the famous ‘*H. 8.’ 
letter, found among the Egerton papers, and already 
copied into this journal, (see Athen. No. 398). A 
whole bushel of doubts has been raised about the 
genuineness of this paper: it professes to be a copy, 
and is without date, superscription, name, or attesta- 
tion. It is written to a nobleman, perhaps Lord 
Ellesmere, and is signed ‘ H.S.,’ standing, it is said, 
for Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. It is 
all about Burbage and Shakspeare, and is written in 





the language of interest and affection. We have 





his own conclusion upon this much controverted ques- | 


his name in six different ways, he could not have | 


| not seen him. 
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seen the original of the fac-simile before us,—it is a 


copy—*“ copia vera”—made on what had been the 
fly-leaf of a folio volume. The paper is of the age of 
Elizabeth or James I., as is the handwriting. There 
isa hole through it, as if it had once been filed. 
Steevens, the Puck of commentators, is said to have 
tied it up among the Egerton papers. Steevens drew 
a little, and was fond of making tracings and fac- 
similes. He was fond moreover of a joke, and loved 
to mislead Malone. Steevens is supposed to have 
put this very document among the Egerton papers 
on purpose to entrap the first historian of our Stage. 
Malone escaped the snare, if snare it was, and the 
discovery was reserved for Mr. Collier. 

For our own part, we do not believein theSteevens 
story—nor are we believers in the full authenticity 
of the paper. The language and allusions in the 
letter are more against it, to our thinking, than the 
want of superscription, date, or name, or the more 
unaccountable circumstance of its being a copy and | 
a copy unattested. The handwriting is free and 
without tremor, evidently the handwriting of a 
practised hand. It is to confirm or settle these 
suspicions that Mr. Collier has been allowed by 
Lord Francis Egerton to exhibit this paper, to court 
inquiry, and let the original speak for itself. This 
he has done: a few shrugs and much wonderment 
followed its first appearance ; these soon gave way, 
and the general feeling of those present—men well 
fitted to pass judgment on such a point—was, that the 
document was to all appearance of the age of James 
I., and therefore genuine. Mr. Collier's fuc-simile is 
a private plate: the sheet of signatures is published 
by Mr. Rodd. 





THE OJIBBEWAY INDIANS. 

Some performances are below criticism—the Ojib- 
beway amusements, at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
are above it. These dusky savages are here more 
to instruct than to amuse us. They are not 
actors, representing dead or distant heroes, but 
the originals themselves. They are what they 
seem, and we have no standard to try them by, 
but that which they sect up. Mr. Rankin, under 
whose charge they have come over, has done right in 


| refusing all overtures from theatrical managers for 


their stage-exhibition. They are not adapted for that 
arena; they are too real—too natural. Our ideal of 
wild Indian grace and agility is derived from books, 
and this we immediately compare with some athletic 
examples of gymnastic men in civilized life, and 
award to the savage the superiority, because we have 
Our wild Indians have no pretension 
to the marvellous muscular perfection of the Risleys ; 


| but they have what is better in its own way—that 


untutored grace which is spontaneously cultivated by 
natural practice, without the aid of a master, or 
violence being done to nature. Here is no inanity, 
but a vital, energetic, veritable group of full-blood 
Ojibbeway Indians, who seek, on a platform in a large 
room, to give youa type of their fierce and vehement 
doings in the vast wilderness. It is but a touch of their 
quality they show, not the whole. We are told that 
they change their performances almost every time, 
and are always left to follow their own discretion. 
There are eight of them, besides their interpreter, a 
half-blood ; a striking looking person. The two chiefs, 
one aged seventy-five, the other fifty-one, are grave- 
tempered, good-natured, and intelligent, athletic men. 
Young Sah-ma (or Tobacco) is a remarkably interest- 
ing young man; his two companions were more re- 
served. The women are modest, and kindly disposed ; 
and the little girl very pretty, considering her caste. 
They all seemed especially delighted, and proud to 
render proofs of their rude skill. Their war song and 
its musical accompaniment, is wild, but monotonous ; 
their dance uniform, in all but its attitudes. The 
only difference observable is in the occasional com- 
parative vehemence and rapidity. The noise becomes 
louder and faster, the movement more energetic and 
tumultuous; but the same simple elements remain ; 
there is no variety. This, of course, in the heart of 
a forest were capable of growing into sublime emotion, 
monotony being an attribute of the sublime, but could 
not evolve itself in beautiful feeling, which demands 
variety of expression. It might rise to awe and 
dread, and oppress with a sense of power, but never 
affect the soul with gentler pleasures. The famous 
ball-game was also exhibited—but again the prairie 
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was needed. The gas-lights perplexed the vision, and 
our Indian made more misses than hits. In the open 
air, we were told, he would never fail. We were 
more pleased with the fine humanity that evidently 
belongs to these people. The attitudes of the eldest 
chief, while addressing the company, were of them- 
selves eloquent, and translated for us the unknown 
tongue in which the orator spoke. When they con- 
versed together, also, the expression of their counte- 
nances was remarkably cheerful, and their laughter 
intelligent. We could tell that they were joking, 
and sympathized somehow with their jests. They 
would also shake hands with the company. They 
felt that with us they had human hearts, and accord- 
ingly we recognized them as fellow mortals. It is 
worth visiting the Exhibition if only to have this 
feeling generated. The men, we were told, are ex- 
ceedingly delicate in their attention to the women. 
It is evident that the base of their character is a 
natural goodness—such as civilization sometimes 
sublimes into the highest virtue, and at others so cor- 
rupts as to obliterate. The place in which they ex- 
hibit is Mr, Catlin’s Indian Gallery, which we de- 
scribed long since (No. 610). The pictures it con- 
tains are one and all faithful representations of 
the objects professed; one represents an Indian, 
described as ferocious looking, but nevertheless mild 
and amiable. ‘This, we think, would serve as a 
general character of those now exhibited in proprid 
persond. These are, certes, rugged outsides, but there 
are hearts in those bosoms for all that; nay, and 
souls that, doubtless, are immortal. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE are in the habit of recording, from time to time 
such proceedings, whether at home or abroad, as come 
under our observation, seeming to connect themselves 
with our own more especial objects, as evidences of 
the expanding intelligence of the time, or agents in 
the cause of progress. Two recent facts of this 
character, amongst our German neighbours, ap- 
pear deserving of notice. ‘The first is the forma- 
tion of an association projected by Herr Bieder- 


mann, Professor of Roman Law at the Royal 
University of Leipsic, whose object is the obtaining, 
by legal means, the complete emancipation of the 
Ilebrews in all the states composing the Germanic 


Confederation. The Society reckons already one 
hundred and eighty-two members, more than two- 
thirds of whom are Christians. The second fact is 
one of greater importance, but which might have been 
predicated as certain to arise sooner or later out of 
the expanding relations of the European states, and 
the new combinations which are sweeping away 
superficial restrictions and changing the whole surface 
of society. It seems a sure corollary of those new 
and wonderful methods of conveyance which are the 
most striking expression of the mighty movement of 
modern life (appearing to render the petty exclusions 
of the past impossible), and a necessary complement 
to the German system of custom-house union. The 
variety of codes, forms of procedure, and systems 
of jurisprudence which prevails in each of the 
thirty-nine states forming the Confederation, has 
long been felt as a heavy evil, placing a vexatious 
drag upon the accelerating progress of the nation, 
and forming an obstacle to that fusion to which 
all things else are tending. Accordingly, a project 
is afloat, of a congress of German legists, for 
the purpose of concerting the means of intro- 
ducing a uniformity of codes and regulations into 
all the German States. The congress is to open 
on the 18th of July next, and is to add to the leading 
object of its mission, uniform legislation, an attempt 
to obtain from all the governments of the Confedera- 
tion, as a part of that uniformity, the two principles 
of publicity to judicial debates and trial by jury in 
criminal matters. Mayence has been selected as the 
place of conference: and to an application by the bar 
of that town for authority to hold the congress there, 
and admit the public to its sittings, the Grand Duke 
has returned a favourable answer. 

The meeting of the Italian savans, to which we 
alluded last week, is fixed to take place on the 12th 
of September ; and general Cwsar Cantu, the histo- 
rian, has been commissioned by the municipality of 
Milan, to edit a Guide-book to that city and its envi- 
rons; on which the most distinguished writers, in 





their different specialities, are engaged ; amongst 
them, Litta, the author of the * Illustrious Families of 
Italy,’ Catena, the Orientalist, Labus, the antiquary, 
Crivelli, the geologist, and Carlini, the astronomer ; 
and which work isto be presented by the town, to 
the members of the Congress. 

M. Descamps, who, as our readers may remember, 
was some time since commissioned by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, to visit the libraries in Belgium 
and Rhenish Germany, has furnished a voluminous 
report of the results of his researches, followed by 
copies of many curious and unpublished documents, 
said to be of the highest interest in relation to the 
history of France. The French government has for 
years made honourable exertions in search of literary 
and historical treasures, and they have yielded 
important results, It is not long since we called the 
attention of our readers to the discoveries of a like 
character made by M. Mynoide Minas in the East ; 
and we learn, from the Journal de la Haye, that a 
gentleman is, at present, actively engaged in Holland, 
by direction of M. de Villemain, in search of histo- 
rical documents relating to the wars of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

Franck, professor of philosophy in the College 
Charlemagne, author of La Kabale, and a Hebrew, 
has been elected a member of the Academy of Moral 
ana Political Sciences, in the room of M. de Gerando, 
deceased. 

A twelvemonth or more since, the proprietors of 
the Atlas newspaper proposed prizes for the best 
Essays on the Remedies for our present presumed 
National Distress. These prizes have been awarded 
—to Mr. Samuel Laing, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the first premium of 100/.; to 
the writer of the Essay bearing the initials B. C. E., 
the second premium of 50; and to Mr. Edward 
Baines, editor of the Leeds Mercury, and author of 
the ‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture, &c., the 
third premium of 251. 

Respecting the old ballad quoted (anie, p. 86) from 
the ‘ Ayrshire Wreath,’ we have received the fol- 
lowing communication :— 

As you have, with the usual perception of all that is good 
which characterizes the Atheneum, transferred to its pages 
the ancient ballad from the ‘ Ayrshire Wreath,’ permit me 
to tell you its true history. I gave the ballad to the talented 
and respected authoress you mention, having learned it in 
my earliest childhood from an old servant in my native 
eounty, Norfolk. I prize it most highly, and have long 
thought it worthy of preservation. I believe it has never 
been printed before. Such oral traditions are very rare in 
that cultivated and active county; and it adds to the curi- 
osity of this excellent legend, that it was found where, ex- 
cepting our ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ 1am not aware another 
exists. The chant to which it is sung has the same antique 
quaintness and sweetness which characterizes the ballad. I 
hope you will think my long regard for this interesting old 
song, which has no trace of the Scotch dialect, a sufficient 
reason for troubling you. Iam, &e. A.J. 

Dramatic movements at the present time seem all 
ofthe amateur kind. We have amateur performances 
not only atthe Lyceum in London, but at the Theatre 
Royal in Windsor. The officers of the Ist Life 
Guards and the Grenadier Guards had “a grand 
dress rehearsal” on the 7th instant, of * The Dream 
at Sea’ and ‘ Othello Travesti,’ to which the public 
was admitted at ls. per head! ‘The dress circle is 
said to have been crammed, and the other portions 
of the theatre well filled. The papers state that 
Capt. Bulkeley, of the Ist Life Guards, officiated as 
box-keeper, and attended on the numerous visitors to 
the dress circle, several of whom comprised the 
non-commissioned officers in his own regiment, with 
their wives and families. The performance itself took 
place on the 8th, when every seat in the theatre was 
filled. The love of theatricals was always strong in 
military circles, and the doiags both in London and 
Windsor show that it is still so; but nothing is to be 
inferred from the fact in regard to the public taste. 

Foreign musical rumours begin to thicken “as 
the cold strengthens.” La Scala has got a new 
Norma in a Madame Montenegro, who is praised 
as “a height higher” than Pasta. Would that 
this might be believed! but the Lombard jour- 
nalists are, we fear, rather apt to be enthusiastic on 
the principle of Master Trapbois, that is, “ for a con- 
sideration.’’” Whispers of attempts to establish a 
like system of theatrical criticism here, have been 
floating about for some time; it may be as well to 
advert to them, that none whom it may concern 
may on some future day plead an excuse for their 
doings in the supineness or ignorance of their neigh- 








bours. Mazzucato’s ‘ Hernani’ has been given g 
Genoa, but not with great success. A new * Medea’ 
by Pacini, is in great favour at Palermo, The 
‘Riccardo Mour,’ (to transcribe an uncouth title 
from the French papers.) of Maestro Gallos has 
failed in Naples. ‘The next Italian novelty for the 
Parisian season is to be the * Corrado d’Altamura’ of 
Ricci, Subsequently, an Italian version of Conradin 
Kreutzer’s * Night in Granada’ is talked of. From 
all this it is to be feared that we Londoners may look 
for a Lenten banquet in the matter of music. © 

At the second concert of the Parisian Conservatoire, 
Mozart's ‘ Jupiter,’ and Beethoven's Symphony in p 
major were the symphonies—the former’s Motet, ‘Ne 
pulvis et cinis,’ the latter’s * Calm of the sea,’ the 
principal vocal pieces. Apropos of the last chorus, why 
has it been so sparingly performed in London during 
the past ten years? ‘There is arumour, too, abroad of 
negotiation between our Drury Lane management 
and M. Duprez for the months of May and June, 
and of a new opera to be written for that great 
singer ;—no mention by whom.—A new bullet, * Les 
Caprices,’ is to be given at the Académie somewhere 
about Valentine’s Day. It is said that Mille, 
Taglioni will dance there in March. We have heard, 
on the other hand, that there isa certainty of Signora 
Carlotta Grisi taking her celebrated * long step” 
over tothe Haymarket, but, as Mr. Crummles might 
say, “an impenetrable mystery shrouds’’ the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Lumley. At the Opéra Comique, ‘Cag. 
liostro was to be presented this week ; the next novelty 
being ‘ Les Sirénes.’ M. Berlioz is said to be setting 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man to music—it is to be 
presumed as a Symphonic Cantata: this form is gra- 
dually gaining ground, and must indeed be further 
adopted, if orchestral concert performances are to be 
kept alive; since the world has become weary to in- 
tolerance of the aimless scrap system. We may 
return to this subject, when an opportunity presents 
itself for examining * The First Walpurgis Night’ by 
Dr. Mendelssohn, which has just been published, 

Here, crossing to Germany, we may avail ourselves 
of private letters from Berlin, to state that the Sym- 
phony Concerts, directed by the last-mentioned 
distinguished composer, have been successful almost 
beyond precedent. M. Servais is there too, doing 
wonders with his violoncello: of the extraordinary 
progress made by this artist we have heard from 
every corner of the continent. A recent success has 
been gained by * The Flying Dutchman,’ an opera 
by Herr Wagner, the composer of ‘ Rienzi.’ The 
work, however, has suffered from being given in the 
Schauspiel Haus, a theatre too small for Grand 
Opera, and for which the instrumentation of the am- 
bitious composer was felt to be too noisy. The ‘ Frogs, 
of Aristophanes, with Commer’s music, which it was 
intended to represent at the Theatre Royal of Pots- 
dam, is now about to be performed in the Hall of the 
Singing Academy—the poet Tieck having objected to 
its production with stage effects or resources, on the 
ground that Aristophanes can only be truly presented 
in his original crude simplicity. —A National Concert, 
given on the twenty-third of January, at which ‘ Vive 
Henri Quatre,’ the Marseillaise, ‘God preserve the 
Emperor,’ ‘God save the Queen,’ * Riego’s Hymn, 
&c. &c., were to have been sung, was found so pro- 
vocative, that the Police was obliged to interfere. 
Signor Moriani, the famous Italian tenor, has been 
gaining his laurels in the Prussian metropolis more 
peacefully. Meanwhile Lord Westmoreland, always 
“ first in the fray,” where music is concerned, is taking 
measures to have a Mass of his performed by the 
members of the Sing-deademie. ‘The highly cult 
vated and fastidious public of Leipsic has been 
thrown into fits of surprise—some add derisioa—byan 
Opera of Herr Schumann’s * Paradise and the Per, 
which, it would appear, is mystical past mortal inter- 
pretation. In this quality it cannot outdo the 
* Kreissleriana,’ or fantastic pieces for the pianoforte, 
by the samecomposer. A new theatre is being built 
at Hanover, which is to be among the most superb in 
Europe. M. Liszt, in his official capacity, is said to 
be doing much for the revival of theatrical must 
at Weimar—M. Hihnel, the Saxon sculptor, to be 
busily working at his Beethoven Monument, which 
is to be cast at Nuremburg, and to be ready in the 
course of the Autumn. 

We cannot deny a word of honourable record to 
one who may seem, at first sight, out of the category 
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of those with whom our columns habitually deal 
put who, because of the important place which he 
fils in the annals of him who is the historical pro- 
digy of modern times, and for the sake of that “an- 
tique faith” which shows so nobly amid the large 
desertion that attended the fallen fortunes of his im- 
perial master, deserves to be an exception. Count 
Bertrand, as all the world knows, and History will 
ever repeat, after sharing in the favours of the tri- 
umphant soldier, never forsook him in his solitude. 
Through all the days of that unparalleled captivity, 
he ministered to his chief with a zeal greater than 
courtiers can learn; and having laid him in his 
jsland-tomb, lived for his reward to receive back the 
ashes to the soil of France, and see a nation once 
more associated with him in the homage which for 
years he had rendered almost alone. The General 
died on the last day of the past month, at his native 
town of Chateauroux ; and the French Chambers 
are about to pay to the soldier who soothed his 
master’s sufferings, and watched his dying bed, the 
well-conceived and appropriate honour of a tomb by 
the side of the Emperor. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten in the Morning 
watil Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
ainted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 
Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bouton. 
Open from Ten till half-past Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn's 
Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—POPULAR LEC- 
TURES daily, abounding in BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENTS. 
With the view to amuse the Visitors as well as to afford instruction in 
CHEMISTRY, EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, and other 
Branches of Science, Dr. Ryan, Prof. Bachhoffner, Mr. Goddard, and 
other Lecturers vary their subjects as much as possible, and have 
arranged so that each Lecture shall seldom mer A more than Halfan 
Hour—a List of which for the Week is suspended inthe Hall of Manu- 
factures. The first commences ata Quarter past Twelve. The Appa- 
ratus, &c, used for illustration is of the most elaborate and perfect de- 
scription, amongst which is Armstrong’s HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE (which is exhibited daily at Three o'clock, and at Eight in 
the Evenings) and Longbottom’s OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c. 
Conductor of the Music, T. Wallis, Mus. Doc. Admission, One Shil- 
line.—Schools, Half-price. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Grotoaicat Soctery.—Jan. 31.—the President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair, The following Papers 
were read :— 

1, ‘A Vertical Section of the Strata between the 
Chalk and the Wealden on the S.E. Coast of the 
Isle of Wight,’ by Mr. Simms.—T he thickness of the 
upper greensand given in this section is 104 feet, that 
of the galt 146 feet, and that of the lower greensand 
754 feet 3 inches; giving a total thickness of the 
beds beneath the chalk of 1,004 feet 3 inches, 

2,*A Report on the British Lower Greensand 
Fossils in the Society’s Collection,’ by the Curator. 
—There are 131 species of Mollusca, and between 
30 and 40 Radiata and Annelida in the Society's 
cabinets. Of the Mollusca, 60 are additions to the 
British greensand Fauna, mostly discovered within 
the last twelve months. Half of this number are 
New species ; and, among the rest, are many cha- 
tacteristic neocomian forms. 

3. ‘A Report on the Collections of Fossils from 
Southern India, presented to the Society by Mr. 
Kaye and the Rev. Mr. Egerton,’ by the Curator,— 
The species from the beds discovered by Mr. Kaye, 
at Pondicherry, are, with a few exceptions, new. 
Among those from Verdachellum and Trinconopoly, 
are several well-known greensand fossils. The Pon- 
dicherry beds appear, from the evidence afforded by 
their organic contents, to belong to the lowest part of 
the lower greensand ; whilst those at Verdachellum 
and Trinconopoly may be referred to the upper green- 
sind. In this Report 156 new species of Mollusca 
are described and named. 

4. ‘On the European Equivalents of the Permian 
System, with a General View and Table of its Organic 
Contents,” by Mr. Murchison and M. de Verneuil.— 

@ chief objects of this paper are, Ist, to sustain 
Mr. Murchison’s original opinion, that the Rhot-todte- 
segende forms the true base of the Permian System. 
2ndly, to point out the equivalents in Western 

urope of the Russian series of this age, and to ex- 
tend the upper Paleozoic rocks, so as to embrace the 





lower part of the Bunter Sandstein. 3rdly, to ana- 
lyze the Flora and Fauna; showing, that whilst con- 
nected downwards with the carboniferous rocks, they 
were entirely dissimilar from those of the overlying 
trias: and, lastly, to vindicate the use of the collective 
word Permian, and its application toa recently pub- 
lished map of England, as derived from a group of 
strata never previously united through their geological 
relations and organic remains. 





AstronomicaLSociety.—Jan. 12.—F. Baily, Esq., 
President, in the chair. The following communica- 
tions were read:— 

‘On the Advantages of employing Large Specula 
and Elevated Situations for Astronomical Observa- 
tions,’ by C. P. Smyth, Esq. The author adverts to 
methods proposed by Mr. H. F. Talbot for the mul- 
tiplication of copies of specula by means of the elec- 
trotype, and for observing astronomical objects with a 
telescope absolutely fixed, by means of a revolving 
plane mirror, which methods he considers might, if 
carried out, produce great improvementsin astronomy. 
Amongst the advantages of the latter method he 
enumerates the following, arising chiefly from the 
unlimited focal length which it would be possible to 
give to the mirror: First, The obviation of the ne- 
cessity of an accurate parabolic shape for the reflector ; 
Secondly, The magnifying of the image without dis- 
tortion or colour; Thirdly, The small effect which 
inaccuracies of the screw of the micrometer would 
produce, eye-pieces of low power being employed ; 
Fourthly, The elimination of errors dependent on the 
contraction or expansion of the tubes of telescopes ; 
and lastly, The advantage of having the eye in a fixed 
position. The author then enlarges on the advantages 
which would attend the use of such a fixed telescope 
if placed on the slope of a high mountain, with the 
object-mirror and the eye-piece fixed on piers, and 
separated by a considerable interval, the mirror being 
beneath. The Nilgherry hills in India he instances 
as being favourable for the purpose, the climate being 
particularly well suited for astronomical observations. 
He then answers the obvious objection of the impos- 
sibility of reflecting objects from every part of the 
heavens to the speculum, by assuming that it would 
be most advantageous for astronomical science that 
every observatory should confine itself to those classes 
of objects which its geographical position enables it 
most readily to command. He finally dwells upon 
the cheapness of the labour of computation in India, 
arising from the circumstance of the great number of 
Brahmin priests who are willing and competent to 
undertake the labour for a trifling remuneration. 

‘Observations of the Planet Uranus, made in the 
year 1843,’ by C. Rumker, Esq. 

A letter was read from Professor Schumacher, 
dated January 5, enclosing the Elements of the New 
Comet, computed by Dr. Goldschmidt. He remarks 
that, if the observations of the comet that have 
recently been made can be depended on, the orbit 
approaches the nearest to a circle of any that are yet 
known. 

Papers were then read ‘On the Comet of Faye,’ 
by Prof. Henderson, J. C. Adams, C. Rumker, and 
W. Lassell, and Communications respecting the great 
Comet of 1843, by J. Burdwood, J. G. Clarke, and 
others. y 

*On the Deducing of the Parallax of Mars, and 
hence that of the Sun, from the Geocentric Motion 


of the former when in opposition, and especially when | 


near the Node of his Orbit,’ by 8S. M. Drach, Esq. 
A letter from Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., ‘On 
the Increase in Magnitude of the star 9 Cygni.’ 





Astatic Soctety.—Feb. 3.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
the chair.—The paper‘On the Cave Temples of India,’ 
by J. Fergusson Esq., was concluded. This gentle- 
man, who traversed a great part of Indiaas an artist 
and antiquarian, has had advantages which have 
fallen to the lot of few in examining these mysterious 
relics of antiquity ; and though he disclaims all pre- 
tensions to the knowledge of Indian learning and 
literature, which some of those have enjoyed who 
visited these temples, he is the only person who has 
investigated them with the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing their age and object, and who has been able to 
give them his undivided attention; whereas other 
describers have visited them incidentally while travel- 
ling on their usual avocations, He may also boast 
of having seen a larger number of them than any other 


traveller, very few having escaped his research. If 
it were possible to render intelligible the descriptions 
detailed in this paper, without the architectural plans 
laid on the Society's table, our limits would preclude 
our doing so: but this is the less to be lamented, as 
several of these extraordinary excavations have been 
already described by others. It will be more inter- 
esting to give the classification which Mr. Fergusson’s 
observations have enabled him to make of these 
caverns, and his conclusions on their chronological 
succession and antiquity, which he brings down very 
low, compared with the extravagant assumptions of 
those who have placed them, in this respect, above 
the oldest temples of Egypt. Mr. Fergusson divides 
all the cave temples of India into five classes. The 
first, or most ancient of these, he terms the Vihara, 
or monastic caverns, These, though one in object 
and arrangement, are very various in execution. In 
the simplest instances they are natural caverns, 
somewhat enlarged and improved by art. In more 
elaborate examples, this is extended to a square cell 
with a porch; and lastly, it is enlarged to an exten- 
sive hall, supported by massy columns, surrounded 
by cells for the abode of the priest, and having, 
opposite the entrance, a deep recess, or sanctuary, 
in which are usually placed statues of Buddha and his 
attendants. By far the majority of Buddhist excava- 
tions are of this class; and the most splendid of 
these are at Ajanta : there are also fine specimens at 
Ellora and Salsette. ‘The second class is that of the 
Chaitya caves, These are the temples of the Bud- 
dhists ; and one, at least, is attached to every set of 
caves in India. The plan and arrangement of all 
these are exactly alike; and unlike the Viharas, the 
oldest differ in nothing from the most modern, except 
in size. They have all an external porch, an inter- 
nal gallery over the entrance, and a nave or centre 
aisle, at least twice as long as it is broad, covered by 
a vault, with a semi-dome over a Chaitya or daghope. 
The whole interior is surrounded by a narrow aisle, 
separated from the nave by two massy columns, and 
roofed. The most perfect Chaitya cave in India, 
and in Mr. Fergusson’s opinion the most ancient, is 
that at Carlee. These two classes comprise the 
Buddhist caves, The third class are the Brahmani- 
cal caves. There are copies of Buddhist J iharas ; 
and, until closely examined, appear as though they 
were Buddhist caves appropriated to Brahmanical 
uses, A nearer acquaintance, however, shows much 
difference in detail. They are, moreover, never sur- 
rounded by cells, the monastic state not being 
adopted by the Brahmans ; and the walls are sculp- 
tured, and never painted, as in the Vihara caves, 
The finest specimens are at Ellora and Elephanta. 
The fourth class are not properly caves: they are 

imitations of built temples ; and as the rock they 
| are cut from is usually higher than the temple itself, 
| they look as though they were built in pits. Thus 
they can never be properly seen, and have an insig- 
| nificant appearance. They are in worse taste than 
| either of the classes mentioned, although of consider- 
able interest to the antiquarian. The far-famed 
| Kylas at Ellora is of this class. The fifth class are 
| the Jaina caves, which, unless it comprehends the 
| Indra Subha group at Ellora—a matter of some 

uncertainty—contains but few specimens, and these 
| of small importance. ‘They consist of a number of 
| colossal figures cut in the rock ; and sometimes, but 
| not always, with a screen left standing before, thus 
| constituting a chamber. The sculpture is rude and 
|in bad taste. In connexion with the subject, Mr. 
| Fergusson made some remarks on the religions of 
| India. He is of opinion, that previous to the 
| appearance of Sakhya Muni, in the 6th century 

before Christ, there existed in India a Brahmanical 
| religion,—a sort of fire worship, very different from 
| modern Brahmanism ; and that cotemporary with it 
| there was a Buddhistical religion differing but little 
| from it. Kings and people went from one to the 

other without difficulty or excitement, and in the 
| description left by the Greeks, and in native records, 

we find it difficult to distinguish between them. He 

is also of opinion that from the period of Asoka, B.c. 
| 250, to the fifth century of our era, Buddhism was 
| the prevailing faith of Northern India, while Brab- 
| manism ruled in the south; and that during this 
| participation of territory, that polytheistic Brahman- 
ism was elaborated which now prevails throughout 
India, He concludes that the earliest cave diggers 
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of India were Buddhists, who were afterwards 
imitated by the Brahmans ; and, as to their antiquity, 
that none are so old as the date of Asoka. Mr. 
Fergusson finished by deploring the continued 
destruction of these remains, and more particularly 
of the paintings, from the injuries of the climate, 
from their incrustation by the soot from the native 
cooking fires, and by the more destructive propensi- 
ties of European curiosity fanciers, who seldom visit 
a temple without carrying off a head or two picked 
out of the wall, which is usually crushed to powder 
before reaching its destination. 

These observations elicited from the meeting a 
resolution to use all possible means to get copies 
made of some of these paintings, and especially those 
of Ajanta, which were more particularly alluded to 
by Mr. Fergusson. 





InstituTION oF Civit EnGinEERS.—Feb. 6.—The 
President in the chair. 

The first paper read was by Mr. S. B. Moody. It 
described a water-wheel constructed from the designs 
of Mr. B. Albano, and erected at the Flax Mills in 
Lombardy. The chief peculiarities of this wheel 
consisted in the introduction of the tension principle 
for the arms and the ventilation principle for the 
buckets. The use of wrought-iron bars as arms and 
braces, on the tension principle, diminished the 
weight, as fewer centres and arms were required, and, 
consequently, a lighter shaft could be employed ; re- 
pairs were less frequent, and also were not so expen- 
sive as with cast-iron arms. In the old form of the 
buckets, the air, entering with the water, prevented 
them from filling; but, by the introduction of an inner 
sheathing, forming a space between it and the sole 
plate, the air was permitted to pass off freely ; and 
the buckets being thus ventilated, were enabled to be 
more completely filled, and the effective power of 
the wheel was increased. Mr, Albano stated that 
its speed was about six feet per second, and that the 
useful effect obtained was equal to six-tenths of 
the power expended, which was higher than many of 
the best wheels had attained. He then described an 
adaptation of the balance-weight governor for the 
penstock, for regulating the flow of the water to the 
wheel. 

A description of a Water Meter, by Mr. P. Car- 
michael, was then read. The mode of operation of 
this meter, which was attached to the feed pumps of 
three steam-boilers, supplying an eighty-horse engine, 
was then described: as the water proceeds through 
the discharge valve, the float sinks until it comes in 
contact with a detent, or catch, attached to a rod 
which is suspended from a lever ; this moves round a 
spanner and pendulum, until it passes the centre of 
gravity, when the pendulum falls and strikes a span- 
ner, which shuts the discharge valve and opens the 
inlet valve from the reservoir to the closed box which 
supplies the boiler: a dial, the hand of which is 
acted upon by the spanner, indicates the number 
of times of the emptying of the reservoir; and it 
was stated that the action of the machine was very 
correct. 

Dr. Roth’s Automaton Calculator was exhibited, 
and its action explained, by Mr. Wertheimber. It 
appeared simple, and its results, which were severely 
tested, were accurate. It performed all the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, from simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of numbers, or of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to vulgar and decimal fractions, 
involution and evolution, and arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progression, with surprising rapidity. It 
appeared particularly adapted for checking long cal- 
culations of quantities, for contractors, for the mer- 
chant’s counting house, or for government offices. 
The same principle had been adopted as counters for 
rotatory, or reciprocating machines,and they appeared, 
from the compactness of their form and their regu- 
larity of action, to be adapted for the purpose. 

A collection of specimens was exhibited of a new 
material for architectural decoration, called “ carnabic” 
composition. [See post, Society of Arts. ] 

The monthly ballot took place, and the following 
gentlemen were elected :—Messrs. 8. Robinson, and 
J. Fowler, as Members ; Messrs. R. Cowen, B. H. 
Blyth, J. Wilson, J. Houldsworth, A. J. Robertson, 
J.T. Blackburn, Eneas Coffey, J. G. C. Curtis, and 
G, Nasmyth, as Associates. 








Boranicat Socrety.—Feb. 2.—A. Gerard, Esq. in 
the chair. The President nominated H. C. Watson, 
Esq., F.L.S., and J. Miers, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-Presi- 
dents. Various donations were announced including 
forty-four new species of mosses, from Swan River, 
collected by Mr. J. Drummond. Read, the commence- 
ment of a paper by E. Lees, Esq., being ‘ A Synop- 
tical View of the British Fruticose Rudi, arranged in 
Groups, with Explanatory Remarks.’ The paper 
was accompanied by drawings and specimens—the 
latter are deposited in the Society’s Herbarium. 





InstTiTUTE OF British ArcnitEcts.—Feb, 5.— 
W. Tite, V.P., in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. J. J. Scoles, on the pyramids at Abou-Roash, and 
those to the southward, including those in the Faiyoum, 
and on an Arched Tomb existing in the vicinity of 
Gizeh, shown in the third volume of Col. Vyse’s,work. 
There appeared to be thirty-nine pyramids in Middle 
and Lower Egypt, all of which have been explored 
by Mr. Perring, at the expense of Col. Vyse. They 
are situated on the western side of the Nile, chiefly 
on the Desert Hills, occupying a space, measuring 
from north to south, of fifty-three English miles. 
The principal pyramids alluded to are distinguished 
by the names of Gizeh, Saccara, Dashoor, and Mey- 
doon, and have a remarkable correspondence in their 
general arrangements, their sides being placed true 
tothe cardinal points, with one exception, the entrances 
being on the north side, and having inclined passages 
leading to various apartments; which passages, to a 
considerable way down, have been filled up with 
solid blocks of stone or granite to the exact size 
of the apertures. Four of these pyramids are con- 
structed of crude or unburned bricks, formed of loam, 
Nile earth, and chopped straw. In making the 
excavations necessary to elucidate their construction, 
Mr. Perring discovered that the foundation of some 
of the pyramids was formed by levelling the stony 
surface of the desert with fine sand, confined by stone 
walls surrounding the base, and on the sand was 
built the pyramid. Wood, forming the ceiling of 
one of the sepulchral chambers, and consisting of 
oak, larch, and cedar, was found in the interior of a 
pyramid at Saccara in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion. The walls of some of these sepulchral chambers 
were lined with a bluish-green porcelain; and re- 
mains of colouring, gilding, and other embellishments, 
showed the magnificence of the builders of these 
mausolea. The Arched Tomb near Gizeh was con- 
structed of stone beautifully worked, and the joints 
were scarcely perceptible. From hieroglyphics in- 
scribed on this monument, it appears to have been 
constructed in the reign of Psammetichus II., about 
600 years before Christ, and is probably one of 
the oldest stone arches known, but Mr. Scoles seemed 
to have some doubt as to the high antiquity of this 
and other similar arches, from the circumstance that 
the arch was not used by the Greeks, and also 
that it was little used by the Egyptians at a later 
period. 





Roya Institution. — Feb. 2.—Professor Owen 
gave a communication ‘On the Wingless Birds of 
New Zealand.’—In the year 1839 there arrived in 
this country, from New Zealand, a fragment of the 
shaft of a bone of some unknown animal, supposed to 
have existed in those islands during the historical 
period. From this single relic, deficient in those 
terminal processes to which the zoologist looks for a 
clue to his researches into the probable forms and 
habits of extinct animals, Professor Owen inferred 
that this bone must have belonged to a struthious 
bird, about the size of an ostrich, but resembling the 
extinct Dodo of the Mauritius. Since that time, 
other bones, belonging to birds of the same family, 
but of different species, have reached England, and 
established, beyond all doubt, the justice of Mr. 
Owen’s inference, made four years ago, on such scanty 
data. The great point of Mr. Owen’s communication 
on Friday, was to explain the process of reasoning 
which led him to this result. Looking into the inte- 
rior of the piece of bone he had to examine, he ob- 
served that its cancellous structure was less fine and 
fibrous than that of any of the long bones of a mam- 
miferous animal—that it was still less like the bone 
ofa reptile, which is generally solid throughout—that, 
with respect to the remaining order of theanimal king- 
dom, the birds, the structure of this bone, its density 
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and size, proved that, though the bone of a bird, it 
could not belong to any that were organized for flight, 
Mr. Owen also remarked, that although a sufficient 
supply of various bones of the leg and foot of this 
bird had subsequently been received by him to 
enable him to characterize several species, there had 
not appeared any bones of wings. Hence, he con. 
cluded that this bird must have resembled—only on 
a gigantic scale—the Apteryx (the wingless bird) of 
Australia. Mr. Owen called attention to a specimen 
of Apteryx, lent by the Council of the Zoological 
Society. He noticed the long beak of this bird, re. 
sembling the bill of a woodcock, its legs, like those of 
a fowl, attached to a trunk like that of a cassowary; 
and then appealed against the reasoning which dis. 
puted the reality of the Dodo’s existence, because the 
same sort of body and legs was found on that bird 
united with a beak resembling that of a vulture. Mr, 
Owen stated, that, on visiting the Hague, he saw there 
a picture, painted soon after the Dutch had become 
possessed of the Island of Mauritius, and in a corner of 
this picture wasa figure of the Dodo, extremely small, 
but so elaborately finished as to enable a zoologist to 
characterize its species. Mr. Owen then offered some 
speculations as to the extensive distribution of the 
struthious birds over the surface of the earth in remote 
ages. He referred to the recently-discovered foot- 
prints of a bird, similar to this gigantic wingless bird 
of New Zealand (to which he has given the name 
Dinornis), in the sandstone of Connecticut. With 
respect to the country from which these bones have 
been received, it appears to abound with ferns, whose 
roots are rich in farinaceous substance, well calculated 
for the support of the kind of bird to which they are 
ascribed. When it is remembered that the only 
animal found in New Zealand at the time of its dis. 
covery by Europeans was a small species of rat, it 
seems extremely probable that this vast bird, having 
inhabited these islands, as it inhabited other remote 
countries, before they were occupied by man, was de- 
stroyed by the first settlers, who then, as may be 
conjectured, having acquired a taste for animal food, 
and finding no other, took to eating one another. Mr 
Owen illustrated his discourse by a conjectural dia- 
gram of the figure of the Dinornis. Its height (which 
he supposes fourteen or fifteen feet from head to 
foot) was contrasted with that of the birds most 
nearly resembling it—the cassowary and the ostrich. 





Society or Arts.—Feb. 7.—W. Tooke, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair. The Secretary read a short account of 
Mr. Albano’s new composition called “carnabic,” 
numerous specimens being arranged around the room. 
The chief ingredient in this composition is hemp, 
which, in connexion with other materials, undergoes 
a chemical process before being made, by means of 
machinery, into sheets of from six to seven feet in 
length and about forty inches in width; it may be 
formed into any required shape, and is peculiarly 
adapted for mouldings, cornices, &c. This material 
is only about one-sixth of the weight of the compost- 
tion ordinarily used, and under one-fourth of papier 
maché. The composition ordinarily used requires 4 
long time before it is ready to receive paint and gild- 
ing, and if hurried by artificial heat, will crack toa 
very considerable extent. The least blow will cause 
fractures in it, whereas the new material is exceed- 
ingly tough, and may be thrown on the ground with- 
out injury. It may remain in water for any period, 
and it has already been applied successfully in France 
as a covering for roofs, and also for water-buckets. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

_- Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Tves. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Results of experiments on 4 veel 
called the Liverpool Screw, fitted with Grantham’s pate 
engine and screw propeller,’ by J. Grantham.—‘ Deserts. 
of a Bridge across the River Shannon, at Portumna, Dy ? 
Rhodes.—‘ Description of a Hydraulic Traversing rm 
at the Bristol Terminus of the Great Western Railway,’ °% 
A. J. Dodson. 

Zoological Society, half-past 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. . 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘ On the principal cause of the Rocking 
Motion of Railway Carriages,’ by Mr. G. Heaton, and 

r. Hay’s New Signal Light,’ by the Secretary. 
rn. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Microscopical Society, 7.—Anniversary. 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Geological Society, 1.—Annual. 

Royal Institution, haif-past 8.—‘On the changes in the form 
of the brain at all periods of life, from birth to old oar 
the importance in the treatment of Insanity, of viewing 


brain as a compound organ,’ by Mr. 8. Solly. 
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FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue annual apology made by the Directors of 
this Society becomes little short of appalling, when 
repeated in context with theirdeeds. Four hundred 
and thirty pictures returned from want of room! 
or, in other words, because inferior to the four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pictures exhibited !—here is 
matter for grave thought. 

On the present occasion, too, many esteemed con- 
tributors have stayed their hands. We have nothing 
by Mr. Edwin Landseer—nothing by Mr. Turner ;— 
fom Mr. Maclise only his Players’ Reception of the 
Author, exhibited last year at the Royal Academy ; 
Mr. Cope, also, is absent ; and the chasms thus formed 
are but meagrely filled by Mr. Patten’s huge Dan- 
tesque composition—by Mr. Haydons Napoleon, &c. 
Not, however, to give way altogether to lamentation, 
let us examine what the rooms display by way of 
compensation. 4 

In the North room, the picture of most pretension 
is The Apparition which appeared to the second Lord 
Lyttleton (53), by that provoking artist, Mr. Von 
Holst. Well does he deserve the epithet, since he 
rarely sends a work forth in which power and fancy 
may not be read by him who runs. Every alternate 
year, or thereabouts, too, he piques the hopes of 
the connoisseur, by some decided step forward, 
some extravagance corrected, some excellence 
acquired ; and as often, as it were in sport with our 
sympathies, slides back into his old melo-dramatic 
taste, and disagreeably conventional execution. The 
present picture, for instance, is strangely made up of 
what is blameable and praiseworthy. The figure of 
the watcher, startled by the unearthly visitant, is 
finely conceived: if he does not fairly confront the 
apparition face to face, this may be but in confor- 
nity with the thrilling idea that the presence of a 
supernatural visitant may be felt, without the direct 
agency of the senses. ‘The Shape, too, is solemn, in 
the expression its features wear; but here must praise 
end. The atmosphere round it is the gross blue fire 
of the stage, unworthy of a design which treatment 
less coarse would have made impressive. The man- 
ner, too, in which Lord Lyttleton’s figure is painted, 
seems to us no less objectionable—the picture having 
generally a brown smokiness of tone, which, it is to be 
feared, Time may exaggerate into “ darkness visible.” 
Mr. Von Holst’s strange taste in colour is yet more 
strangely put forth in a landscape, No. 78, The Castle 
of Altenahr, where a scene, in its literal truth, as 
romantic and striking as an Ogre’s den in a faéry tale, 
is so swathed in dingy blue mists, and darkened by 
dull brown shadows, that,—save the crucifix which 
stares luridly out in the foreground,—not a single ob- 


ject of rock, stronghold, or sinuous stream can be | 


more than guessed at, even by one familiar with the 
scene. To those who have never seen the Ahr valley, 
this picture will be a piece of painted galimatias. 

If the “high fantastic” be the atmosphere in 
which Mr, Von Holst delights, Mr. F. Goodall is as 
fervently devoted to the “ light of common day”—in 
France. His Féte de Mariage (48) besides being 
Unquestionably one of the gems of the Exhibition, is 
also, probably, the best work of a rapidly-rising 
artist, If the general composition were but equal to 
the details of character and execution, we should 
have little to desire ; but this wants concentration, 
and (to a certain degree) purpose. There is too large 
4 central spot of foreground canvas to let—the group 
of children to the left is capital, especially the little 
girl with her crown of vine leaves; and happy was 
the thought of placing the bride so close to the bride’s 
mother, on the opposite side of the picture: the old 
face prophesying what the young and rosy beauty 
will become. Neither have we aught to object to the 
dancing couple that occupy the post of honour in 
the middle: they have life, motion, and jollity, and 
are finished__asis the whole work—with a care which 
it does the heart good to admire in these days of 
slattemly execution, But riper study would have 
made the King and Queen of the day more im- 
Portant, and thus improved the picture. We must 
add, however, that capital and characteristic heads 
peep out in every corner, and that the colouring is 

nonious and rich, a certain wantof air allowed for. 

Nearly opposite to it hangs one of Mr. Danby’s 

Calypso’s*Grotto (118). In some respects 








this, too, is one of the most beautiful works exhibited 
by its artist. The sky effect, where “ Day dies like a 
dolphin,” is rendered with as much truth as boldness, 
and we recommend it to the warmest sympathies of 
the cloud-loving Graduate of Oxford. Most pictu- 
resque, too, is the landscape in the shadow beneath, 
with its wave-hollowed rocks piled with foliage, and its 
curving bay, on theshore of which the ocean breaks with 
somewhat too ridgy a swell. Most felicitous are the 
accidental lights, in the fiery crest of the volcano on 
the horizon, and the glimmering lamps pointing the 
entrance to the dim and luxurious recess, where the 
Nymph entertained the ungracious son of Ulysses. 
There is poetry, too, in the treatment of her figure, 
upon which the setting sun casts a melancholy ray 
of splendour—more poetry, however, than anatomy. | 
Were the gleam in which she stands broader, feeble- 

ness and disproportions must be revealed. But in | 
this matter the painters of romantic landscape have | 
always claimed a dispensation. 

Such are the main attractions of the North room. | 
It has other pictures of merit. Remembering thé | 
cleverness of Mr. Frost’s cartoon design, we looked | 
with more than usual interest at his Dance (10), a | 
Bacchanalian rout, in which there is the same spirit 
and vivacity as animated his Spenserian composition. | 
Here, however, the figures are far more worm-like in 
their meagreness, and the colouring, meant to be 
brilliant, stops short at a hot enamel smoothness. 
What a contrast with the Sleeping Nymphs and Satyr | 
(35) of Mr. Etty, where the pearly richness of flesh 
in the recumbent female makes the picture! We 
like the Royal Academician less in his Study of a | 
Head (1); he is best in his Warrior of the Olden | 
Time, a grand bust of a doughty champion of the | 
Strong Hand, which, should Time deal kindly by it, | 
may one day take high rank among fancy portraits 
of its class. But do not our colourists anticipate, | 
rather than allow for the mellowing processes of the 
Tamer (not to call him Destroyer)? There was | 
sound art as well as common sense on the side of the 
controversy maintained by Constable against the Ba- 
ronet of Coleorton, to which we drew attention only | 
a week since; and we have but to visit a modern | 
auction-room to receive a melancholy and emphatic 
affirmative in answer to our question. 

Mr. Egg appears determined not to sin in luxury 
of colour, if we are to judge from his Sancho’s Letter | 
to his Wife (32). Here,the Duchess and her Ladies, 
relieved against a curtain of pale and _ sickly | 
tint, seem themselves under the influence of Melan- | 
choly, their carnations being of that pallid greenish | 
yellow which is so precious to the florist, how- 
ever at variance with the old established hue of the 
flower. Then, too, despite some cleverness and grace, 
there is not one of the party guiltless of an affecta- 
tion, which is a far-off copy of the superabundant 
life thrown by Mr. Maclise into the countenances of | 
his Dons and Dulcineas. It is easy, by such device, | 
to escape from the invention of character—a super- | 
ficial smartness and brilliancy being thereby attained ; 
but Mr. Egg is too clever to be permitted thus to 
have recourse to shadow for substance ; a little more, 
however, and he will have passed the Rubicon toa 
point from which a return to Nature is impossible. 

Mr. Simson’s Syrian Dragoman, with a Nubian 
Boy (42), is like almostall itsartist’s pictures, carefully 
studied, a trifle heavy, and with a certain reminiscence | 
of Wilkie. For whence,—save from Sir David's 
portrait of Mehemet Ali,—did he derive the idea of | 
the crystal vase of flowers? as an accident of colour 
in itself piquant and effective, but a little, we submit, 
out of costume in a male portrait, unless the sitter 
be a Redoute, or a Sir Fopling Flutter! A few 
numbers further on hangs a better work, already 
known to the public, his Alfred (60). 

Mr. Stephanoff, by his 4/1 Sham—Wanted a Holi- 
day (46), seems to be wisely deserting his lace-and- 
feathers style, and entering the lists against Messrs. 
Farrier, and Kidd, and Webster. The essay under 
notice is clever, but somewhat flimsy: but one of his 
better-accustomed rivals—the last artist mentioned— 
isnot in his best school-boy vein this year, asthe picture 
of Contrary Winds (18) willtestify. Here the pigmy 
size of the figures in proportion to the canvas, is car- 
ried toa point at which dreariness is the consequence. 
Nor are the urchins who are playing the game of 
fEolus versus Auster as keenly in earnest as such 
small people would soon become. The ancient dame, 








| has been well studied. 


too, on the other side of the picture, is a figure that 
merely fills so much space without any adequate 
occupation. . 

We may group together three conversation pieces, 
on the principle of contrast: Mr. Fradelle’s Tasso 
reciting to the Princess Eleanora (75), in which the 
poet out-Malvolios Him of the Yellow Stockings, 
Mr. A. Morton’s Spinning a Yarn (81)—a homely, 
hearty bit of Greenwich life and conversation;—and 
Mr. Uwin’s Dying Young Saitor (88) supported by 
his betrothed: over which, with some reality and 
much tenderness, a certain air of refinement is thrown, 
impairing in place of enhancing the effect of the 
scene. Some clever heads and brilliant costumes 
sparkle in Mr. Gilbert's Brunetta and Phillis (92)— 
and Mr. C. Landseer’s Candidate for the Lists (94) 
is a graceful and handsome carpet-knight. But woe 
to all such simulacra of strength and manhood, if mea- 
sured against realities such as painters have evoked! 
While admiring at our ease this fancy head, Rem- 
brandt’s terrific Duke Adolph of Gueldres came 
back to recollection, and the gentler, but still suffi- 
ciently forcible, man in mail, by Kaulbach (sce 
Athen. No. 759). It would be no derogation from 
our painters’ dignity, were such visions and com- 
panions more frequently courted by them, than their 
works permit us to believe is the case. 

Why the Hanging Committee have gibbetted Mr. 
Hart “high as Haman” in his San Lorenzo, Naples 
(101), will pass the wits of many visitors to discover. 
The picture seems to be a clever interior of richly 
florid church architecture, with characteristic figure— 
but no one shorter than a giraffe should commit 
himself in criticism. So, too, we should have been 
glad to see, not guess at, Mr. Elmore’s Novice (103), 
in which the principal figure, as far as we can divine, 
It is not fair to confound 
works like these with certain Rebeccas, and Nell 
Gwynnes, and Margarets, the pink, and yellow, and 
violet of which look best from a distance. We are 


| not called on once again to discuss, or to remonstrate 


against, Mr. Hurlstone’s manner, which we find in full, 
if not fullest, force in his Scene and Characters in a 
Spanish Posada (117). There is a certain awkward- 
ness in the composition of this picture, at variance 


| with all impressions of grace and harmony were the 


colouring less artificial. The last figure piece we 
shall mention in the North Room, is Mr. Roehn’s 
Teniers painting his celebrated Works of Mercy (134): 
an interior painted and finished after the minuteness 
of the notable Flemish cabinet-artists; and a fair imi- 
tation of their works. Reserving the landscape-painters 
to be spoken of collectively on another occasion, Mr, 
Roberts’s Interior of Roslin Chapel (12) must be 
mentioned here, because the only work he exhibits. 
Clever as this is, in its light and shade, faithful and 
spirited in its architectural details, there is a certain 
scenic air, savouring of its artist's former profession, 
which, it was to be hoped, a change of occupation 
might gradually eradicate from his productions. So far 
from this, it appears to be growing slowly but surely 
into a manner—and a magnifying-glass applied to 
the picture in question, would transport us to Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, next, the 16th of February 1844, will be 
repeated HANDEL'S ORATORIO, ‘JEPHTHA.’ Principal Vocal 
Performers, Miss Rainforth, Miss Towers, Miss Poole, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. H. Phillips; the Band and Chorus will consist of above 
Five Hundred Performers. Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s.; 
may be had of the principal Music Sellers: of Mr. Bowley, 53, 
Charing Cross, Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross, and of Mr. Ries, 
102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

*,* The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea per annum. 


Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply at 
Exeter Hall on Tuesday evening between the hours of eight and ten. 





Concerts oF THE WEEK.—The last performance 
of the Sacred Ilarmonic Society, Handel's ‘ Jephtha,’ 
requires a remark or two: not, however, on the orato- 
rio, as a composition, for this was discussed (Athen. 
No. 702), nor yet on its choral and orchestral execu- 
tion. But we cannot record the engagement of Miss 
Poole as principal contralto, without some surprise, 
considering how rich we are at the present moment in 
that voice, and that the lady in question, though “a 
pretty singer” (to speak in common phraseology), is 
hardly able to grapple with Handel, Neither can we 
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notice the appearance of Mr. Braham, without pointing 
to it asat once an illustration of English constancy to 
old favourites, and poverty innew candidates. We for- 
bear, for obvious reasons, from further discourse on 
this text. The Sacred Harmonic Society's Report is 
satisfactory, as a retrospect of performance: a fair 
proportion of new and unfamiliar works have been 
introduced during the past twelve months. It is 
much to be desired that this Society would lend 
itself to the study of the noble choral compositions 
of Sebastian Bach. These are sealed books at present 
to the English, and difficult of execution: but so 
full of grand musical thoughts and effects, that they 
ought to be studied, heard, and repeated ; proceed- 
ings impossible to anybody less constant in practice 
and stable in its constitution. Why, moreover, should 
not the Sacred Harmonic Society, every now and then, 
treat the public to an organ performance? by way 
of prelude or interlude? The circumstance of the 
noblest of instruments generally being placed in the 
church, precludes our audiences from learning its 
worth, and our rising players from gaining a hearing. 
Yet the crowds that thronged in the train of Dr. 
Mendelssohn is a sufficient evidence that the taste for 
the Prelude, the Passacaglia, the Fugue, and the Con- 
certo of the ancient school, is anything but extinct. 
Let it be added, that certain as we are of our musical 
progress, before we allow ourselves to sneer at the by- 
gone days of the Vauxhall ballad, we should be able 
to give some answer to the question, “ What is be- 
come of the Vauxhall concerto?” to which Handel 
and Stanley did not disdain to lend a hand. 

This mention of music in the old style leads us 
naturally to the Second Chamber Concert of Mr. W. 
S. Bennett, for the sake of the pianoforte Concerto in 
D minor, by Sebastian Bach, there performed by him 
to the great delight of his audience. Nothing could 
be more true, more spirited, or more steady than his 
playing, in spite of serious drawbacks from his accom- 
panists. In the slow movement, however, we missed 
those quaint and rich gracings in the old style, 
which Mr. Moscheles introduced. This, indeed, 
was part of the concerto-player’s duty, as it used 
to be understood ; an opportunity for a cadence was 
allowed to pass unhonoured by Mr. Bennett, which, 
in a composer so clever, must be protested against as 
idleness. We may, perhaps, be allowed to refer to 
some remarks thrown out hastily (Athen. No. 659) on 
this very curious and too-much neglected point of 
musical practice. A work on ornament is greatly 
wanted by the student of instrumental, as well as of 
vocal music. In proportion as we deprecate changes 
of structure and sequence—all omissions or addi- 
tions—save such as a Mozart may be permitted to 
add to a Handel—so, in strict accordance with the 
spirit of the fine old composers, would we at once 
nourish and purify the fancy of the individual execu- 
tant. The cadence used to be the concerto-player’s 
touchstone: and the bald and literal execution of 
music so plain and regular as that in question becomes 
hardly distinguishable from the scholar’s performance 
of a toccata, or study. 





Haymarket.—The two-act farce produced this 
week, under the title of ‘ Used Up,’ is one of the 
pleasantest bagatelles that we have had for a long 
time; and though there are indications of French 
origin, the spirit is English, and the satire on the 
folly of ennui is smart and effective. A young man 
of rank and fortune, pleasure and fashion, finds him- 
self used up” at three-and-thirty, from having begun 
life too young and lived too fast, and to no purpose : 
pour se désennuyer, he offers his hand to awoman whom 
he meets for the first time, and flings her husband 
out of the window. Compelled to be “out of the 
way,” he disguises himself.as a ploughman, learns to 
relish hard fare, though not hard work, and finds that 
he has made a mistake in prizing the friendship of 
his fashionable visitors. The reappearance of the 
supposed dead man extricates him from his dilemma, 
and the disinterested attachment of a rustic lass 
renders any more extempore wooing unnecessary. 
The dialogue is neat and pointed, and the acting of 
Charles Mathews, who plays the ennuyé, is lively, 
easy, and clever; he looks the gentleman naturally, 
and puts on the clodhopper as well as a man of 
fashion could do. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 29.—The first 
paper read was an account of a recent series of 
experiments, by MM. Flandin and Danger, on metal- 
lic poisons.—A communication was received from 
MM. Chailly and Godier, on the mechanical and 
surgical treatment of deformities——M. Chaussenot 
communicated an account of an apparatus which he 
has invented, as a security against the explosion of 
steam-boilers. 

Mr. Loudon’s Affairs.—As I find that a passage in the ad- 
vertisement on our behalf, which appeared in last Saturday’s 
Atheneum, has led to an erroneous impression with regard 
to Messrs. Longman, I shall feel very much obliged by your 
allowing me to make the following statement. The fact is, 
that though all the works, which were poor Mr. Loudon’s 
own property, do “stand pledged” in the hands of Messrs. 
Longinan, to defray the debt on the Arboretum, &c., those 
gentlemen hold the books solely as trustees, to receive their 
proceeds, and to pay the amount in equal shares to the 
printers, stationers, and wood-engravers, who are the cre- 
ditors, to whom my late husband was so largely indebted. I 
am most anxious to make this statement, as L have experienced 
the greatest kindness from Messrs. Longman, who have done 
everything in their power to alleviate the painful circum- 
stances in which I have been placed. I remain, &c. 

Bayswater, Feb. 7th, 1844. J. W. Louponx. 

How are you off for soap?—The meaning of this 
common question has been given by Prof. Liebig in 
his * Familiar Letters on Chemistry.’ He observes, 
“the quantity of soap consumed by a nation would 
be no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its 
wealth and civilization.” Some hundred years hence 
our present state will be thus described. ‘ Nothing 
is more remarkable in the history of this period than 
the desire of all classes to judge of each other by 
their command of money and employment of it in 
promoting the arts of life. The very boys in the 
streets would address the passers-by with a question 
which, as we are assured by a contemporary writer, 
meant simply, where are you in the scale of wealth 
and civilization ?” 

The King of Prussia and Herwegh.—In your number for 
January 20, it is stated, that ‘* The King of Prussia, with his 
affectation of liberality, thought fit to give Herwegh an audi- 
ence while he wasin Berlin ; though, with his usual inconsis- 
tency, he afterwards ordered him to quit the city.” I heard, 
not long since, from one of Herwegh’s own friends, an ac- 
count of this circumstance, which gave rather a different 
character to the story. Herwegh was honoured by an invi- 
tation from the King, in virtue of his merits as a poet, and 
was received with a kindness which is said to have gratified 
him to a degree that the politician’s admirers thought un- 
becoming in an enemy of monarchs. To retrieve himself in 
their opinion, it is said, he took the step of writing to the 
King, without any other provocation, a letter studiously 
offensive, in which even the common limits of courtesy be- 
tween equals were overstepped. This gratuitous insult pro- 
duced the order to quit Berlin. I have no pretension to 
vindicate the King of Prussia; but I thought it might 
be as well to apprize you of what I believe to be the correct 
version of a fact which is well known in Berlin, where your 
journal is read. Lam, &c. Ve 

Malle. Fanny Elssler has addressed a letter to the 
Débats, declaring that certain articles, published 
periodically at London, under the title of Fanny 
Elssler at Havannah, were not written by her, and 
that they are calculated to seriously injure her, from 
the ridiculous turn of tle language, and the inexacti- 
tude of the facts. 

London.—A provincial paper, the Cornwall Gazette, 
amuses its readers with one of those calculations which 
have no other end than the excitement of profane won- 
der. Speaking of the population and magnitude of 
London, * If,” (says it,) “the population of Exeter, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Taunton, Bridgewater, Liv er- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, 
Bristol, Newcastle, Brighton, Bath, Leicester, Cam- 
bridge, Chester, Halifax, Derby, Huddersfield, Nor- 
wich, Northampton, York, Lancaster, Worcester, 
Ramsgate,Scarborough, Leamington, Newark, Mans- 
field, Whitby, Kidderminster, Sheffield, Tunbridge, 
Shrewsbury, Lincoln, Warwick, Dover, Boston, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Colchester, Yarmouth, Dur- 
ham, Gloucester, Ipswich, Stafford, Hereford, Roches- 
ter, Doncaster, Carlisle, Canterbury, Wakefield, 
Hertford, Bedford, Chesterfield, Darlington, Ciren- 
cester, Devizes, Beverley, Bury St. Edmund’s, Grant- 
ham, Gainsborough, Peterborough, Huntingdon, 
Shaftesbury, Ely, Stamford, and Lichfield, making 
altogether 69 of the principal cities and towns of 
England, were added together, they would not make 
another London; for these 69 towns make 1,873,189, 
whilst the metropolis alone is 1,873,676, leaving an 
overplus of 487 in favour of London. It would require 
above 60 cities as large as Exeter to make another 





metropolis, So rapid is the growth of this queen of 
cities, that a population equal to that of Exeter, 
added to its number every nine months ; but s0 over. 
whelmingly large is this Leviathan of towns, that thiy 
constant and progressive increase isscarcely perceived. 
it is almost like throwing a bucket of water into the 
ocean. Such is London, the city of the world.” 
After taking the trouble to make this statement, 
surely something should also have been made of jt! 
Is this a fact, and nothing more? Are there no 
moral and social sequences and principles involved 
in it? What is the value of the mere statement, 
without these ? 

Lotteries.—I consider it proper to direct attention 
to the circumstances by which the confidential ser. 
vants and clerks of men of business in commercial 
towns are exposed to a new temptation to crime, by 
the recent extension of gambling to public-houses by 
means of lotteries, where the sudden acquisition of a 
large sum of money is dependent upon the events of 
popular races, &c. This description of gambling ’s 
pursued to an incredible extent in Manchester ani 
other large towns, and is fast pervading the whole 
country. It seems fraught withunmitigated evil, &e. | 
have received several communications from prisoners 
and others on the subject, and I refer to a very 
striking instance of its evil results in the report upon 
Lancaster Castle.—Eighth Report of the Inspector of 
Prisons. 

Eolian Sea Signals.—Another method of applying 
the waves of the sea has been recently contrived, which 
promises more practical results than the propelling 
scheme. The object is to make the breakers on a 
dangerous coast serve as their own warning signals to 
sailors. The inventor proposes to have hollow buoys 
moored near the dangerous coast or sand bank, to 
which buoys pipes somewhat like organ pipes are to 
be affixed. Metal tongues, on the principle of accor- 
dions, are to be fitted to the pipes, so that when the 
buoys are tossed up and down by the breakers the 
air may be forced through, and cause them to utter 
warning sounds, which would become louder and 
louder as the sea raged more fiercely and the danger 
increased.—Morning Post. 

Chillingham Park.—The anticipated spoliation of 
this noble park has fortunately not taken place. 
The wild cattle have been successfully claimed by 
Lord Ossulston, as heirlooms of the estate, and con- 
sequently inalienable property of the Earls of Tanker- 
ville—T'yne Mercury. 





To CornrRgEsPONDENTS.—W.—J. D. D.—A Subscriber—S. & 
P.L.—W. J. C.—W. C. H.—received. 


The Council of the Royal Society have resolved, “that 
the Meteorological Observations which were made in the 
apartments of the Society, be discontinued.” From the 
situation of the apartments of the Society, the observations 
were subject to so many misleading influences, that their 
accuracy could not be relied on. 





Erratum.—P. 113, col. 3, 1. 21 from bottom, for “ each” 
read neither of these substances. 





JUVENILE WORKS, 
COMBINING AMUSEMENT WITH INSTRUCTION, 
Published by 
SMITH, ELDER & CO, 6, CORNHILL. 


1. 
HE PARENT'S CABINET OF AMUSE 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION. 
n 6 neatly bound vols. price 3s. 6d. each. 
Each volume of this useful and instructive little work com- 
ppsee a variety of information on “different subjects—Natural 
listory, Biography, Travels, &c.; Tales, original and selected; 
and animated Conversations on the objects that daily surround 
young people. a 
The various tales and subjects are illustrated with numerous 
cuts. 
*.* Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had 
separately. 
It. 
By the Authors of ‘ The Parent's Cabinet.” 
LITTLE STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING-PRESS. 
Royal 18mo. price 2s, 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 
I!t. 


THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY OF 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated hy numerous Plates and Woodcuts. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


Iv. 
THE CHILD OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 


By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 
Author of * May you like it.” 


London: Smith, Elder & Co, 63, Cornhill. 
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= Just published, price 1 


CTURE on the PLAY ‘and the TIMES 
of ei teat SECS: in he nc Hall, November 
hy ail, pie dag reg and of? f Smith 





PROFESSOR Pama 
w ready, in feap. 8vo. pri 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in “SCIENCE and 
Y ART for 1844; comprising all the Discoveries and_Im- 
nts in Selence and the panfacturgs for the past Year. 
the Editor of ‘The Arcana of Scien mbellished with 
a finely Lis Portrait of Professor  Lisbig, and other Illus- 


tations. pee 8 Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


In feap. Th feap. Bv0. illustrated by K. Meadows, price 2 3s. 6d. 
ACKGAMMON: iis History and Practice. 
B By the Author _- Whist. - wi Hinton designed 
ngraved by inton 
yy Kenny Meomuc, Fleet-street : of whom may be had 
HIST: its History and Practice. By the 
Author of ‘ Backgammon.” Illustrated by K. Meadows. 
New edition. feap. 8vo. 4s. we 
Now patlishiog | in Monthly Parts, 2s. bh 
HE HISTORY and ANT {QUITIES of 
ALi ptig By JOHN WALKER ORD, Esq., for- 
wet Editor of the Metropolitan Conservative Journal, Bir- 
am Advertiser, and Northern Times, and Author of 
“England,” a Poem, &c. Part 11. will be published early in 


Feeery. 
ted to be efixen immediately to Simpkin, 
Marshall ert T°Co London; or Wm. Braithwaite, be ony & the 
ingen being limited to 750 Copies, 500 of which are already 








MR. MILNES’S POEMS, 
In the Press, 
A L M L EA V E S 
By R. M. MILNES, Esq. M.P. 
Shortly will be published, by the same Author, new and enlarged 


Poems of Many Years. 
Memorials of Many Scenes. 
Poems, Historical and Legendary. 
tear Moxon, 44, Dover. street. 
n 24mo. price 2s. 


AYLOR’S PHiLtP VAN. ‘ ARTEVELDE. 


1, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘Tragedies. 24mo. 2s. 6d, 
: Barry Cornwall's Songs. 24mo. In the Press, 
3, Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. 24mo. In the 
Press. 





Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


om — ‘8S LENT LECTURES. 
duodecimo. price 6s. cloth 
HE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S 
MINISTRY ; a Course of Lectares on the Pri neipal Events 
of Pasion Week. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, Prebeadary of i tneolme and Chaplain . Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. 
nean & Paternoster-row. 

This day is published, price 6s. cloth boards, 

A VOLUME OF 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS 
By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M. 
Rector of Streatham. 
Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and Hamil- 
ton, Adams & Co, Paternoster-row. 

















CAL EXPERIMENTS, illustrating 

the Theory. Practice, and Application of the Science of 

ee or Frictional Electricity, ———_- the methods of making 

managing Electrical Appa s of eve’ Gocetotion. By 

a ae 1S, F.L.S. ‘Author of “Chemical aeente, &e. 
G. Berger, Holy well-street ; ; and all Boo sellers. 


GUPPLEMENT to the ENGLISH BOTANY. 
No. 58 was published on the Ist of January, and No. 59 
on pr dl ist_of A pete eh —Messrs. Sowerby & Salter intend to 
¢ @ this k every other Month, alternately with the 
MINERAL CONCHOLOGS.” of which No. 110 was published 
site ist of January, and No. 11 will appear on the Ist of 


filectie ICAL, in cloth, 3°., with numerous Engravings, 





Published by Messrs. Sowerby & Salter, 62, Pratt-street, 
Camden-town. 





PEACOCK’S ALGEBRA, 
REA ublished, 8vo. price 15s. board 
A ,tREA ISE ON ALGEBRA. 
Fol. I Asihensticel ebra. By GEORGE PEACOCK, 
D.D. P.R.S. 7 F.R i flesbr sident of the Cambridge Phi- 
a osophical Soc ety, hace 's Professor of Astronomy, Dean of 
~ ate ile and i Cons 3. G Teaity Golene. . Cc 
bei ittaker & " . 
Lape : =e Ad 0.5 ivington. Cam 
Now ready, a folio, price 5s., Part 
EAVES from the BOOK of NATURE, 
to be continued in Monthly Parts, comprising the entire 
Illustrations of 
SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
Ponting, on five sheets, beautifully coloured, 9 Plates of 
anys. 9 0 Lions, Tigers, &c., 8 of British Birds, 8 of Fishes, 
a humerous Plates of British Butterflies. 
TI. price 5s. contains 12 Plates of Sun Birds, 11 of Dogs, 
ii Conke Birds, 22 of Foreign Butterflies, and 14 of British 


8. Highley, = cilcet-stree London; W. H. Liz Edin- 
hares C _ urry &'Co. Dublin a all Booksellers, ve. i in the 


Ts THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF 
b Deer gAND. Be. Pn a Ra rR eT 
ges, ~ i 

Ti Daley SERVICES wane 9 JOHN BISHOP of Ghot, 
Gl , ase dedicated, by cone ho k to the Lord Bishop of 
idlio TALLIS S Ss SERVICES, yy" of ve Deum, Penedic- 
EB. ib re 

nt and yr Dimittis. Treble, Alto, “Tenor, aed Bese, $5. 


ccom paniment ane hn Bishop, 
Gentian aod Messiah pr Price = Pag ‘5s. ea hes no 


and of all Bookeelitns: Co, 20, rinces-street, Hanover-square ; 














THE oats PEERAGE, ( CORRECTED BY THE NOBILIT Y. 
Now LOD with the Arms bound and gilt, 
AND 


M® DGE’S FEERAGE 
BARONET 


GE. 
HE NEW DITION OR | 1844, 
Corrected throughout from the icati of 
the Nobility. 


Also, 
The New Edition, corrected, of Boyle’s Court 
Guide for 1844. PES y 
aunders & Otley, Public Library, conue ret. 





i DARK — 
n 8vo, price 1 
HE DARK AGES: being © a Series of ESSAYS 
ended to illu strate the State of RELIGION and 
LITERATURE i in oe mes 9th, 10th, iith, aad ttn § Centuries. Re- 
* 


weed from t » and some 
7 





e Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. & F.S 
Librarian to his Grace the Archbishop of “Canterbury, and 
Keeper of the MSS. at Lambe 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ww aterloo-place. 





On February | will be published, Par 


A HISTORY of BRITISH ‘FOSSIL 
MAMMALIA. 
By Professor OWEN. 

About 10 monthly half-crown Parts will complete the Volume, 
which will be uniform with the series of works on British 
Zoology, by Messrs. Bell, Forbes, Yarrell, &c. It will be exten- 
cong iustrated by engravings. A few copies will be printed 

per, royal §vo., to range with the works alluded to; 
ya so will be charged 5s. each pa’ 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster- row. 


‘oolscap &vo. witb illustrative Diagrams, price $ 
NATOMICAL MANIPULATION; 
or, the Methods of pereuing | Practical Investigations in 
Comnparative Anstomy and Physio Also an_ Introduction 
to the Use of the Pperecsane, &c., and an Appendix. 
By ALFRED TULK, M.R.C.S MES 
And ARTHUR HENFREY, A.L.S. M. Mie. 8. 
An Analytical Prospectus may be had of the Publisher. 
Van Voorst’s Illustrated Catalogue, price 1s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


~~ February 1, Part 4, to be completed in 8, at 2s. Gd. each, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘ 
B ON TS. 


x 

APTISMAL F 

“ We feel very high Xe in introducing this de- 
lightful series to the notice of our readers. Each Number con- 
tains 16 nighly-fnished woodcuts, executed, ior the most part, 
by Jewitt, and severally accompanied by a few descriptive re- 
marks, which are written with judgment and discrimination. 
The illustrations of Fonts will be completed in eight parts; and 
Churchyard, Highway, and C enegunecative Crosses. will ‘form 
the subject of a second series. ‘To the well-merited praise of 
admirable selection, good taste, clopemes. and fidelity, we may 
add that the cost NY this cogent work is extremely reasonable. 
— Ecclesiologist, 

the Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLV., 


is just published. 











. Vaudois Church, and Fy King of Sardinia. 
UL Life of William Taylor, of Norwich—Correspondence 
with Soutbe: 
Ill. Capetigue on the Bourbons. 
1V. College Life. and College Debt 
we Discoveries by the Officers of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
. Change for the American Notes 
vi L Biographies of German Ledies. 
VIII. Prescott's Conquest of Mexico. 
1X. The Guill igtine, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


nd THORS AND BOOKSEL L — 
his day is pubbished, in 8vo. 
HE PRESENT SYSTEM of PUBLISHING ; 


being an Examination of a Proposed Plan for super- 





sedin 

™ 1 og pamphlet contains a great deal of curious historical 

matter, which will make it very interest ing to the general 

reader. It is written, even in its abstruser parts, with great 
clearness and vivacity ; and yd aon in it many passages of 
wit, felicity, and force.” — The Ban 
ondon: R. “we. DS %.  Paternoster-row. 
PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HE PROGRESS OF CREATION, considered 
with reference to the Present Condition of the Earth. An 
ayers d and useful work for young People. 

By MARY ROBERTS, Author of * Annals of My Village,” &e. &e. 
n hie. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. in fancy cloth. 
“We have seldom met with a work, in A instruction and 

entertainment are more happil blended. "— Times. 





Investigation; or, Travels in the Boudoir. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, Author of‘ The Life of Margaret Beaufort,’ 
ae. Se. Small 8vo. with highly-finished Plates, 7s. in embossed 
clot! 

This is an elegantly-written and highly-instructive work for 
young people, in which a general knowledge of various interest- 
ing topics, connected with every-day life, is presented to the 
youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form, 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornbill. 





SECOND EDITION OF ME Rey Man’ S SERMONS ON 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. the Second Edition o! 


GEEMONS bearing on SUBJECTS of the ‘DAY. 
By gouN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 


BREAKFAST TABLE SCIENCE. 
In a pocket oaeme, opboliiched Loe Two fine Engravings, 


REAKFAST™ TABLE “SCIEN CE: written 

ressly fi th A 

Pony urs Y & ‘or he A rhe ar nnd instruction of Young 
ndonprigted for Thomas Tore, HOWE Sp where also 

may be w 

of or RIVE snd TH Rl VE. Ps Price . eee Seen ee 


ust published, 8vo 


C= of ‘DROPSIC AL OVARI a ‘REMOVED 
by the aes Abdominal Section 
Pe . HENRY WA ALNE, Surgeon. 

These oon A. % well chosen, the arrangements admirably 
made, the operation was well performed, and the after-treat- 
ment most judicious; we have, therefore, to praise the judy- 
ment. boldness, dexterity, and professional skill of Mr. Walne.’ 
—Dublin pon eg Medical Science. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
IEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME 


Vols. i: ond It, each 16s. 








oan IV. . “completing the History, from Niebuhr’s Lec- 
s RW (8 yea 

HURWITZS (Prof. HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
aR avo. 178. 7th 


J ONER on the STEAM ENGINE, 
e “ avo. 

ARERMAN'S NUMISMATIC MANUAL. 
“LATHAM (Prof.) on the ENGLISH LAN- 


AGE. &vo. 


las 

“LINDLEY (Prof.) ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
8vo. 108. 6c 

a aylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 

By thd gp ing’-5, BATU eS 
wk VO 
LEXICON, HEBREW, “ CHALDEE, and 
ENGLISH, compiled from the most approved sources, 

Oriental and European, Jewish and Christian ; with an English 

Index alphabetically arranged, forming ° Fe versed Dictionary, 

English, Hebrew, and Chaldee. By Prof. LEE, D.D., Regius 

Professor of Hebrew in the U niversity of Gambridee. 
y the same Author, a 3rd edition, with much original matter, of 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; compiled 
from the best Authorities, and principally from Oriental sources 
Price 12s, cloth. 

Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 

Of whom may be had. in 1 vol. 8vo. on fine paper (1,200 pages), 
price 2l3.; and on inferior paper, but very superior to any 
foreign edition 15s. cloth, 

1. Biblia Hebraica, ‘secundum ultimam editionem 
Jos. Athiw. a Johanne Leusden denuo recognitam, recensita, 
atque ad Masoram, et correctiores, Bombergi, Stephani, Plan- 
tini, aa ue editiones. exquisite adornata, variisque notis 
illustrata, Everardo Van der Hooght, V.D.M. Editio nova, 
recognita, et Fommae. a Jud eman 

“The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the 
last ri eprint of Van der Hoogbt’ ‘8 Hebrew Bible, wich has been 
revised by Professor Hurwitz.""—Journ ‘ducatio 

*.* It is this edition of the Hebrew Ba ~ which Professor Lee 
refers to in the above Grammar and Lexicon. 

2. Libra Psalmorum : ad Editionem Hooghtianem 
secure adornatus. 3s. cloth. 

A Hebrew Primer: intended as an Introduc- 
tion ‘to the Spelling and Reading of Hebrew with the points: 
compiled for the use of Children and Beginners. By the Rev. 
A. — A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 5th edition. In 

vo. ls 



















In a few days, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHATSWORTH; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF A WEEK. 


Edited by R. PLUMER WARD, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 










MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers. 


Also now ready, 


THE SECRET PASSION. 


By the Author of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ 
*The Youth of Shakspeare,’ &c. 


3 vols. 


Henrx Corsury, Publisher, 







Just ready, 


WILD SPORTS IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AND AFRICA. 


By LIEUT. -COL. NAPIER, 
Author of ‘ Geemes and Sports in Foreign Lands,’ &c 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL—NEW SERIES. 
On the 6th ERS. 1844, price Three Halfpence, No. I 
HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH TOURNAL. 
To be on ll Weekly, each Number containing six- 
teen es of Amusing Literature, in the form of Moral and 
Familiar Essays, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, Tales, 
Sketches of Remarkable or Exemplary Characters, and other 
Papers ofan Entertaining or instructive kind. 
«#* The First Series, complete in 12 vols., will continue on 
Salt. either in Sets, price 8s. cloth, lettered, or separate 
Numbers, or Parts, as heretofore 
London: Wm. S. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders in Town and Count 








LONDON, WESTI- 

MINS- 

TERAB 

BEY. TEMPLE 

CHURCH. FREE 

PICTURB GAL- 
LERI - 
ES. HA 
MPTON 
couURT. 

CANTERBURY. 


PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STREET. 


Megs bcpaer ge gee rote ty OF LIVING, 
In a pocket volume, neatly pr P ted, price 28. bound, 
HREE EXPERIMED TS of LIVING, viz.: 
Living within the Means—Living upto the Means—and 
Living beyond the Means. ‘To which is now first added, the 
Seque tothe Work. The 20th edition 
* Every individual should bear in mind that he is sent into this 
world to act a part in it; and though one may have a more splen- 
did and another a more obscure part assigned him, yet the actor 
of each is equally accountable 
ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and may 
be procured by order of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


MORNING EXERCISES AT CRI PPLEGATE, ETC, 
On Tharsday, Ist of February, was published, in a large 
volume, 8vo. bacrge Ly 2 wo » | competaed in 6 volumes), 
the first volume, p cloth, 
HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 
PLEGATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being 
divers Sermons preached, A.D. MDCLIX—MDCLXXXIx. By 
several Ministers of the Gospel, in or near London. 5th edition, 
onanee Quotations and corrected, with Notes and Translations 
the Quo 
By JAMES NIC HOL S, Editor of Fuller's Church History, &c. 
A volume will be issued every alternate month, so as to com- 
plete the publication within the year. As there is only a very 
limited edition printed, persons desirous of possessing this most 
valuable work are recommended to send their names promptly 
to their respective Booksellers, or to the Publisher, 
‘homas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London, 


To all who have Farms or Gardens. 
ONTENTS or tHe Firrn NuMBER OF 
THE GARDENERS CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Twenty-four folio pages, price 6d. stamped, to go free by post. 


FELIX SUMMERLYS 
REC 


- ATION 
HAND- 
BOOKS 
NATIO- 


F. 8. 


Fevix SuMMERLY. 











Agricultural Society of Ireland | House Flies 
Agricultural — of lan | Land, to pare and bur 
Ammonia, to Larch-trees, by C. Wren Hos- 
Ash-leaved Kidney Potatoes kyns, Esq. Wroxhall 
Azaleas, hardy kinds | Leycesteria formosa 
Bees, feeding of M | Love 
Bones {ertilising qualitiesof | Lupinus rng 
Bone dust, to apply lange, to cu 
Border Carnations Manure, w 
Border plants Manures, Sprenge 
Botany, new foreign works on | Oak-timber, durability of, b 
Botany od the Voyage of the } Sa. Billington, Underhill, 
Sulphu stry 
Botanic Garden, Regent’ s Park | Olive-troes to send to distant 
Buckwheat, to so colo 
Calendars of Operations for| Orange-trees, management of 
Hothouses, Flower Gardens, | Paring and burning of land, by 
orists’ Flowers, Pineries,| Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt 
Kitchen Gardens, Arboricul-| Phosphoric. manure, by Mr 
ture, and Cottagers’ Gardens | J.B. Lawes, of Rothampstead 
Cape Heaths, select lants, diseases of 
Carburetted bydrogen gas, its| Pigs, to prevent from rooting up 
effect on plants 
Carbonic acid, condensed by) Pine-apple: 
charcoal Pits for Pines and Melons, by 
Celery, treatment of r. Paxton, gardener to the 
Charcoal, effects of, by Mr.| Duke of Devonshire (with a 
Snow, ga ener, SwintonGar- | woodcut) 
dens, and by Mr. Billington |Polyanthus | 
Chemistry, its application to peantoen, curl in 
Agriculture, by C. R. Bree, 
Esq. Stowmarket 
Chrysanthemums, select Scottish a Chemistry 
Co-operation between Farmers) Association 
and Chemists, "ccd * Sea-weed as manure, by the 
Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, 
aceon, by Mr. | | Westdean House 
Ww ighton, gardener to Lord Shed- feces of Sheep, by Mar- 
Statford | tinl 
Diseases of plant Shed- fodine of Sheep, by John 
butch ¢ ht ey the Rev.! Grey, Esq. Dilston 
M. T. Ber! som. nature of, by Professor 
Cnteusiony ‘we ih a woodcul) Johnston 
Ewes and Statice rytidophylla 
Familiar ene Stiff fen, to prepare for turnips 
farming. protits of ‘Tests for Manures 
Fossil terns |'Top-dressings, ex 
Fruit-trees, select with various, by 
Gold of Pleasure of Sawbridgeworth 
Gorse, as food for horses, by | Turrma lobata 
M rimmer Virgil, on Gooting 
Grain. gluten in | Vines, to pra 
Grasses for cover Wheat-land, ‘calture of, by Mr. 
Greenhouse Climbers |_ Morton, Chester Hill, Stroud 
Hippomane mancinella | Yeast, to make 
THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL Ga- 
ZETTE contains, in addition to the above, the London Market 
Prices of Corn, Hz ay Cattle, Fruit, Vegetables, Wool, &c., with 
all the News of the Week. 





Roses garden 


C Coppice, — 


riments 
r. Rivers, 





Number 6 appears this day. 
DER ofany Newsvender, price 6d. free by post.—Office 
at’ Bee ne 5, Charles-street, Covent-garden, London. 


DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is provided 

with very accurately constructed Tables, by_which it can 

Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable “Terms. Increased An- 

nuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying with the 

perscale ar disease. Members of Consumptive Families assured 
at Equitable Rates, F. G. P, NEISON, Actuary, 











NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 


1, KING_WILLIAM-: oraeer, LONDON 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esa. M. Pp Deputy Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sig. -. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esa. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Avgustns | Bosanquet, Bon. | Robert Saunders 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan ‘Thomson, Es . 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 

Solicitor William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual ona of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; Specially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 
profits, as declared on the 10th of May, oe, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premium - 

Reduced 


Age 
when Annual 
Policy Premium 
(for the cur- 
| rent year). 


Sum 
Assured. 


Original | 
Premium, 


Date of 
Policy, 
tema. 


20 
30 On or 


before 10th 
i SPRiagt] he 
60 1838. 1,000 





£1,000 £19 6 8 
24 8 4 
3110 0! 
0 
8 


1,000 


42 15 
66 11 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
NY, 1, Princes-street. fonk. London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, -cap.9. © apital 1,000, 

The effect of an Assurance on ry erson's own life is to ‘create 
at once a propesty in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ke. for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 51 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same pa ment quarterly during 

the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 

the mere saving of KIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 

ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 

—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 

— at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
ispose of in any way he may think ‘proper, 

“Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, a e obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. 

STER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch of business. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, — bes Charing-cross.—Established 


Di rs. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. Pp. “Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Jobn Coope, Esq. nshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. J. “Petty Muspratt, 
Sir William © — art. | George Shum Storey, sq. 
William Davis, Es 4% | C. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
J, A. Gordon, ng 1.D. F.R.S. | | Siatthew Whiting, Esq. 
Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option ¢. fpeusing: upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; ‘and the bles. which include Ascending and 
Descending Scales of Fahy have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have sect been reduced aqzesahly to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
enc e of the Oflice during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the ys of 

a large pAip-up Capital, and the further security of a re: 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the Hiabili- 
ties of partnership 

Policies are per ‘hased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Oflices as above, or to the Agents of the een appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdo) 

R. TU CKER, Secretary. 


ROTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, Old 


Jewry. 











Dire: 
Chairman—Williama ' Cr ripps Bog, 

Deputy Chairman—Matthew Boulton of Esq. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Leckweed, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. Henry Ox Esq. 

Jonathan Crocker, Esq. Ralph fore Ag Price, Esq. 
Robert Hughes Innes, Es: Geo. Richard Robinson, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Re. Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot,Q.C, 


Trustees. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. | Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 


Auditor: 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Frank sqitece, Esq. 
Jobn William Liddiard, 

The Directors of ‘ais Society. continue to receive proposals 
for Assurance, both on the pavtiotpatiog and non-participating 
plan, the rates of premium in either case being rather lower 
than those required by the older E stablishments. 

ey are also desirous of calling attention to the new mode 
of Assurance which they have instituted, and by which a person 
is enabled to provide a sum for his family in the event of his 
death, or to receive it himself on his attaining a given age. 

By this system an Assurer is placed in a position analogous 
© & person making deposits in a Savings’ Bank, with this very 
important difference, that in the event of early death, the family 
of the latter would receive back the sum deposited merely: 
whilst in the case of the Assurer they would be entitled to thirty 
or forty times the amount of it. 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 100/. with profits. 
Payable ‘at 60, or at 
death, should that 

happen previously. 


For the whole Life. 
£. 8. d. 


Age. 
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The Premiums on the nen-perticipatiog scale are 4s. lower 
at each age than the abov 

i a list of the Proprietors, with every 

ee may be had on application at the Society’s Office, 
or of any of their Agents, 





__[Fes. 10 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR. 
(Established | in A el = — London- bridge 
Chairman— Robert ow Esq. 
Fererd Baker, Bede ps as | *. 
Thom: Dake “$y Russell Jeflrey, Esq, 


homas Dakeyne, E 
Giles Redmayne, te William R. Spicer, Esq 
James Spicer, Esq. oseph Sterry, jun.. Esq, 
Henry Sterry, E Robert Wilcoxon, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co, 
ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured 
ethan RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with. 
PREMIUMS pevabie Anomaly. Half-yearly, + oF ai 
ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION. yy - 9 r 
Among others, the ace one, ao bse oN ‘a "nis secant 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on bis attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier deati 
A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulan, may be 
had on application at the Oice, or of the Society's Agents, 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secre 


retary, 
ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE, Incop. 
preated by Charter of Queen Anne, a. D.1706. 13, Serjeants’ Inn, 
peet-strest, Le London Dire: 
he Rt. Hon. the Karlof Devon | William poet, tq 
Henjamin John Armstrong,Esq. | John anderen 
John Barker, san Mr. Serjeant Metartin 
Francis Boot Jamnes Mountague, Esq. 
The Hon. Peed ie p Byng Mark Beauchamp Peacock 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M 
This Society ‘(the oldest in existence for grantin: 
on lives) is conducted on a plan which affords the aera 
full benefit of mutual assurance without personal liabilit; 
Every person on whose life an assurance is eflected Tor one 
or more Shares, whether for his own benefit, or by a contr. 
butor having an interest in his life, is admitted a member of 
the Corporation. 
The whole of the Profits are divided among the representatives 
or nominees of the deceased members in proportion to the 
amount of their respective assurances, and without reference to 
| nd length of time during which the Policy may have been in 
orce. 
There is no proesistery body.—no commission is allowed to 
ents,—and the affairs of the Corporation are managed at the 
smallest possible expense ; the profits are, therefore, the utmost 


the premiums can afford. 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR.- 
NCE, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/._Em. 
powered by Act of Parliament. 

e many novel and varied advantages bestowed by this 
Institution, both in its Life Assurance and Deferred Anouity 
departments, peeeeteny the power to borrow two-thirds of 
premiums without expense of forfeiture—the great reduction of 
rates on short policies—the option of selecting benefits and con 
verting policies so as best to suit the interest or mecenay of the 
policy-holder during life, as well as to afford the full benefit 
to his family at death, and annual division of profits,—have 
already been so well appreciated by the public, that the Society's 
great success and growing prosperity enabled the Directors, at 
their general meeting in May last, to add to each policy on the 
protit scale a bonus averaging: a pee cent. on the amount already 
invested: and this bonus, according to an equitable scale, may 
either be ‘paid i in cash, or applied in reduction of future premiums, 

EXAMPLES. 
|Policy| , Annual | Bonus 
Entry No, |Age| Sum Premium.| added. 








Cash 
Bonus. 


Premium 
reduced, 





| £ \£ 6. d\£5. d.|£ 5. d.|\ £5. a. 
1837 | 39 | 59 | 1000 | 67 8 4/132 14 6 | 5319 9 | 819 4 
1333 | 114 | 56! 3000 [175 15 0 [296 9 7 |123 0 6 {16 97 
— bonus will be declared in the present year. 
Immediate Anat for goeey 100/. sunk. 
Annuity! 40 if { 70 | 7% 
Age FU oO or £14 2 2| £17 50 
DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 
The best and most varied provision for after-life hitherto 
offered. Every 2/. \2s. per annum paid from the age of 20, 
at 65, give the policy-holder the choice of an annuity 
471. 168. 6d.. or 349/. 11s. cash, or policy at death of — 
- A at 50, 55, and 60, through an increased annual 
ment—two-thirds payments lent at ane led v— two- 
returned tu representatives in case of prematu ath. 
F. FERGUSON. AMROUS, “Secretary. 
THE 


WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER ae OFFICE, 
King-street, Covent: 
For granting pe on PSarvivorshps, for any 
erm of years, = for Endowments. 
Trustees—G. Dodd, Esq. M. George, Mercer Esq. 
Luke T. Flood, Pr. Colonel W. H. Meyrick. 
, *harlea William Knight, Esq. 
‘harles Mayhew, Esq. 
Seah — Mercer. 
Thomas Parke 
Robert Hearst" — 











Directors—Thos. Acocks, Esq. 
William Aldous, Esq. 


G enry —_ Ti’ isa, 
seorge Corne 
William Crake, Esq. 
John Crake, Esq. Esq. 
Henry James 0 Dizon, Esq. 
Luke T. as 
Richard Halivell Sq. 
George Hunt, 


Thru 
Howell Leny V rap Esa Esq. 
eee White, Esq. 


Thomas John Bu ne, "James Tilbury. Esq. 
Benjamin Edward Hin eo \" John Walls 4 oy 
Physician—Charles J. Robeste. M- M. D.. 31, New Bridge-street, 


k 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, ies. “Ba New Barlington cee 

Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Oxford-street. 

nkers— Messrs. Cocks, moze, Kea & ‘co. “43, Charing-cross. 

A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
WAS DECLARED ON THE Ist JANUARY, hese, Ky 2 
an addition, amountin z= on the average to 45 PER ae 
the Premiums received, was made to all Policies enti 
share therein. 

FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total ial 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five — 
Policies on which two payments have been m 
in the division. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be anil Pre 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annua 
a or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


wali Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or Aa 
a the right pres vee —— to attend 

e Socie 
at the Gener eetings 0: ae BROWNE, Actuatts 











1834. Policy No. 
Sum assured 
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"s USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
AS RAL LIFE Emi RANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY, 
s0neul.. i mt 2,000 Shares. 


Esq. F.R. 3” “Gideon Cok aheee. E: 
sad Brooks, a sq i Manules er sq. 
Ri idhand ‘Gactew, Esq. 


uckle, Esq. 
ies Tr. . William Walker, Es: 
ory La a, Maples, wage Stevens & to, 
soe ahers—The Union Bank of London. 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank of, Anstrajacie (incorporated by 
Royal Chartt.S 1835), Ni ate-street. 
Physician— F sq. 1s cui ow street. 
arden aoerd Ryley 
The following are qpecimens of the low tone ‘of Premiums for 
the Assurance of 1 Sra 
oot @ | 2 | © 1 2 | 8 





_city for man 
PA 








ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
CLOCKS.—E. J RENT BS aveeied appointment, 
Chronometer, Watch, an er to the Queen and 
ince Albert) respectful iy solicits = on inspection of his 
extensive assortment of WA OCKS, which have 
been made to meet the pardon of the public at the present 
season.—82, Strand, and 33, Cockspur-street. 


ETTS’s PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERY, 
No. 7, Surrariese, Bars.—Notwithstanding the bli- 
ast 0 the superiority of BETTS’S 

TENT FRE iC it Dis SHILCED BRANDY over every other 
Spirit, British or Foreig it is yet but partially known: J. T. 
ETTS & CO, therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public 
and ot BO to invite a comparison between the Patent and 
the French Brandy, until every Family in the kingdom. in which 
Breads is consumed, have made trial of their Peent Brandy,— 
atly discontinued the use of the Foreign article. 








Aon. Prem. | £1_ 10 3| £2 0 7| £2 15 3| £4 1 8/46 3 9 


Their respective merits are fairly yf in the following 





Jo EMIGKANTS TO THE AUST RALASIAN COLONIES 

ho are assured for the whole term of life, the Company offers 
b mission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 

ithout extra premium, and to pay their premiums there. For 
residence i in New Zealand a moderate extra premium is charged. 

To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gua- 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retain 
one-third of the Premium in their own hands (the portion so re- 
tained, with interest upon it, being deducted from the Policy 
when it becomes a Claim)—of Ascending, Descending, and other 
Scales of Premiums. and of Participation in Profits 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be had at the Offices of 
the Com Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 


yoruaL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 37, Old Jewry, London.—Established 1834. 

Directors. 
w. ‘Chapman Harnett, Esq. 
Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Colonel Robinson. 
|Samuel W. Rowsell, Esq. 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
James Whiskin, Esq, 


<i Beck, Esq. 
jo Burchell, Esq. 
John Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. 


John Cole, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 
R. Godso! 


in, Esq. aes ran 
C B Gatet Groen, R. .~ 
rust 
Joba Clarke, Eoq, |f Philip C. Moore, Esq. 

Groom, Esq. Henry Thomas Windsor, Esq. 
Richard fonern—Sutae Hardy, Esq . F.R.S, e 
Extract from the Report of the thew of the Society, to a 

Meeting of the Members, holden the 17th of January, 


134 
ony the end of the six years which have been completed 
since the 3ist of December, 1837, there are in existence in the 
society three times as many policies as there were in existence 
at the end of the year 1837. The capital sums assured under 
these policies are nearly doubled in amount. The correspond- 
ing income derived from annual premiums is also nearly 
—— The accumulated property of the society is four times 
at as it was at the end of that year, and the present divi- 
fe surplus is a | six times as much as that declared in the 
Grision of the year 
The Gieectess fovite “the public to compare the following 
Table of the Additions made to the ten oldest existing Policies 
in the Society, up to the 31st December, 1843, with the additions 
made by other societies within the same time :— 





Sum assured. 
yllowing per 


1834. Policy No. 
Premium. 
Age at Admission. 
Total Addition made in 
1842. 
Increase, 1843. 
Total Addition made in 
1843. 
The total addition is equiva- 
centage on the amount of 
premiums paid, 
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weoeovere eo: 
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Se , 
= eS e ' Amount of Premiums paid. 


0 
8 
4 
16 
8 
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“PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
sentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding ility, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing See oy o_o. moons), have given the greatest 

faction. pric sent by post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DA Is, “Optician, Derby. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
grave’ form the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE Visiting Cc Anns in their best manner—with the 
Crest, 65.; without, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above = be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
opsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
freeofexpense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 208.,188., 178., 
lis, 6d., 128., and 85. per ream; note ditto, 18s., 168., 128., 88., 68., 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stamped 
with @ coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 
ber ream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
ae adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
Procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
fee esevery article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. essrs. 
bs re also agents for Mr. R. e's Perfumery, and sup- 
7 postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 


b=) ene im important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
he teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
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to which they again beg to refe: 
Extracts from Testimonials. 

“I do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from everything injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best Tepes at nod Brandy. 

pb TURNE 
sea Professor of Chemistry in the 
ey T. Betts, Esq.” * University of London. 
I am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that, for 
Brand of spirit, this cannot be surpassed ; and that your Patent 
Srandy is also quite free from those acias which. though minute 
in quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 
“Joseru Hu 
“J.T. Betts, Esq.” “Chemist to His Majesty.” 
= ve our Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies im- 
posted from Feqpes. “Joun Tuomas Cooper, 
r. Bet “ Lecturer on Chemistry.” 

Tei is this aie freedom from the above ee ectionable quali- 
ties, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest KO 
of Cognac Seende, that constitute the peculiar value of t 
Patent Bran 

J.T. BETTS ”e CO. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct 
assurance that arrangements will be completed i in the course of 
the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to 
purchasers against ‘the continuance of those frauds, from which 
they have bitherto so extensively suffered; as each bottle will 
be secured by a Patent Metallic Capsule, or covering for the 
cork, of solid metal. with their name, address, and the words 

eTTs’s Patent Branpy” embossed upon it: the forgery of 
which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. 

This valuable 1 is wpnotactaned only at the Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield Bars. leading to St. John-street ; where it may 
be obtained. either pale or pn EA] in quantities not less than 
Two Gallons, at 18s. per Gallon, for ‘Cash on delivery. 


WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented MATHE- 
e MATICAL PENCILS, for piathonaticines, Engineers, 
Architects, &c., manufactured of Extra Lead, and war- 
ranted to retain a very fine Point.—E. WOLFF & SON, in 
introducing their Extre’ Hard Lead Pencite tor Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to — attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their nce to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of is distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instruments, and are so con- 
structed that each pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus making two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, an obviating the difficulties existing with respect to 
the ordinary 2. .—E. WOLFF & SON have also Half-round 
Pencils suitable for the Spring Bow t.4. 4 thus preventing 
the necessity of dividing the Pencil down the centre. They are 
also manufactured of extremely hard Lead, of the finest qua- 
lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 
and distinct line. Price 4s. per dozen. 


PATTERN OF SIZES. 
3 








Be May be had of most asaneehiiiie Stationers and Instru- 
ent Makers; and of the Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, London. 
awing Pencils of the finest quality, of every description, for 
Architects and Engineers. 
Sample of each Size will be sent by post to any part of the 
Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC, 


OLFF & SON'S CRETA LAEVIS, or PER- 
MANES DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wotrr & Son to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
fe pete: evi ntroduction of great improvements in their 
IS, enabled it to be - ad the same as the ordinary 
ak. AS effggts can now be pr equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blendin 5 4-74 with perfect harmony, beauty. 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable at 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from pater the 
Ca at advantages resulting from the adoption ef the C RETA 
JEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at she following prices :— 
ather box, containing ¢ a set 





10s, — 
— _ a lis. — 
_ _ — 36 2s. — 
In sets as above, without box, at . 6s. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt cesccsesssee cece 12s. 

“Creta Levis. —Preparations of drawin chalk in various 
colours, and some specimens of works produced by them, have 

en submitted to us by Messrs. Wolff & Son. These speci- 
mens we had no hesitationin pronouncing powerful and effec- 
tive; but we thought it right to forward the material itself to 
one more competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, and he 
reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for sketching, 
it enables the artist togive colour as well as ome, which does 
not rub off in the portfolio.” — Atheneum, Dec. 

Instructions for se, pretense the delicate shades, the 
chalk must be cut to peat, t, and worked very lightly 
on the ener. blending x colours until the required tint be 
obtain: A. he deep maces rely require a broader point and 

stol 





tod etreondinas manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
third loose—is.” An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
tert of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Ress enetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleac 
Flesh 
werful friction. Velvet 
most mee ng and successful manner. 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
Rntraton ispensing —_ - Any parties’ profits 
a Sponge bleaching, an uring the luxury of a genuine 
: pe e. Only at M it CA a E'S Sole Establishment, 
Cau ford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
nie ect of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 


an bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
tree of improved graduated and 
Ly) actin the 





ane rf “x Pe Ty in fact, 
a fine even oer . n 
adapted for hoe CRETA LAV 1m " se om 0 wea | 
0 +. their newly-invent 
SKETCHING Pench or Permanent Black Chal ike — _— 
B B, Ve yz diack, for foreground. 
HB, Middle 
N; Neutral. tint, for Se. 
Price 
These Pencils are peculiarly Hed aa for sketching beads and 
landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Havingan adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of i Lab 
m are desirous opening an Agency with 
respectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above.—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 








TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 
} be Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 


now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets. exactly co 
from ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
Village Coarepes, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool. Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold. prepared to order in La faa days.— 
ae at No. 13, etta-street, Covent-ga 

3ILBERT J: FRENCH, Bolton-le- Moors, Lancashire. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
pometer Mekees | je the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years. — We r & Son have REMOVED to 74 
( “ORNHILL: where the eieeninans of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so many years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ra in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
‘or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. arine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the prowess in the repairing department for English and 
‘oreign wo 
W.& San‘ 's Publication, with the Equation Table 4 the year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stam 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those aes 
and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
capplentedby | Spe peeedection of anew and perfectly matchless 








C.WarTson, 41 and 42, Barnican, and 16, Norton Fougare, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metal 8, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offere possesses all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboa ai ed. King’s. 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d. . Od, 35s. 

Dessert ditto. 12 6 2% 0 30 

‘Tea Spoons 6 13 6 13 

Salt ditto. oe 0 2 6 1 

6 each 12 6 2 
6 pair 7 6 7 
3 6 each 7 6 7 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand, that this Metal is 
pec uliarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. ©. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
CatTaLocus and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard qeonomy ond clepance should possess iy —— eee of 
this useful Boo! ich m e hai a Gratis and Post Fre 

THREE PAPIER? MACHE we A TRAYS, 35s.; a set ‘of three 

Gothic Shape ditto (including the pangest size), for 25s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, .; three Sandwich-sha 
ditto, 15s. ; and, every article in Furnisbini ag Henswere unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrit 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in Lon on. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lis. per doz.; 
Desserts, 98. ; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock cs 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; Wy, -handled carvers, 3s. r pair. ‘The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which i e Ley ed with 
his name and address, and subject to h ot 
of.—*) «* A large stock of all the approved LAM Ps new in use, 


A LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
ore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 
from png LAC K CURE RAN’ l'.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they wend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to 
julie speakers and singers will find thew of f peculiar service, 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to equal it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all ot er preparations 
of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “ALLNUTTS’ 
ys IT LOZENG Sin prepared oly Se Proprietors, Allnutt 
n, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold xes,at ls, Idd. each, by 

ane Patent Medicine Venders in the Kined om. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the SERVES, 
possessing virtues have hitherto 
of the most eminent who have Me 
at vigour, easy 














G 


From W, A. Goff, Esq., Bloomsbury-square, Dec. 21, 1842. 
“Sir, I cannot refuse to adn that your Pill has had’ an effect 
upon Ts Nerves, almost miraculous.— Your oblignd cers servant, 
r. Grandison.’ * Gorr.’ 


YOWLAND D’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Alpert, the 
Royal Family,and several Courts of Europe.—" This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PEL LUCID OlL, in its preservative, Restora~ 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from turning grey ; Or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may be 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by the 
gratifying fast. that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
ha nge of climate. and is alike in use from the iy to the 
tort zone—from the to Ky 
Calcutta and the vounete East. To children it is especial 
commended as forming the basis of A BEAUTIFUL H SAD 
OF HAIR. Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles Scenal to four 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 2is. per bo 
CAUTION.—Kach genuine bottle has the verde’ ROWLAND" Ss 
MACASSAR OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, and 
en the back of the Envelope 1,500 times, Tony 2 028 le etters. 
= — to ask for ‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. wot All 
Ts are SPURIOUS IMITATIONS !!! Sold b y the Proprie 
A ROW LAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden, LONDON ; ; and aby 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
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THE ATHENZAUM CFes, 








TREATISES 
ON VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 
REPUBLISHED FROM 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 








In post 8vo0. price 93. 


m d b rds of 80 E i n Wood, and 15 
matpies Oe wer idiog Plates on Steel, 


A TREATISE 


On the Nature, Properties, and Applications 


OF STEAM, 


AND ON 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A, F.R.S.E., 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. 
“A work on Steam and Steam Navigation in which Science 
and interesting information are equally combined.” 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 
By the same Author, 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
ENGINE, 


Illustrated by 248 Engravings on Wood, and 15 folding Plates on 
Steel. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

“ Most complete and ci tantial....At the same time it is 
metomez. clearly, and luminously written; considering the 
number of illustrations, it is a very cheap book. aud _as it ex- 
plains all the modern improvements and applic it cannot 
fail in being a boon which every mechanist and engineer will 
receive with much gratitude.""— The Surveyor, Engineer, § Architect, 





In 8vo. price 9s. 


DISSERTATION ON THE 
PROGRESS OF 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D. F.R.S. 
With a Preface by the Rev. WM. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Done with taste, ination, and, as far as the subject | 
nd gorsvicuity,, which flow from the 
eri . 


would nity that fase aud 

complete mastery of a cong: su a ly 

= That inimitable dou a" ibieg Ptfocopte. hieb 

& peaked te the tee othien the Encyclopedie. . 
Srancis Jeffrey. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 
Illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, 


A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 


By JOLIN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London ; 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire,’ ‘A Guide 
to Geology,’ &c. 

“We regard this essay as one of high merit, containing a sys- 
tematic and philosophical view of the extensive subject of which 
it treats, while, at the same time, it is so perspicuous in its lan- 

uage, and so sober in its views, that the general reader cannot 

ail to peruse it witb pleasure and satisfaction.”"— Quarterly Rev. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts, Maps, and other Engravings, in- 
cluding Humboldt’s Map of the Geographica’ 
Distribution of Plants, 


A TREATISE ON 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By THOMAS STEWART TRAILL, F.R.S.E. | 
Regius Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of 
dinburgh, &c. 
“A most elaborate digest of facts judiciously arranged, and, 
as a general exposition, perhaps the most complete that has yet 
appeared.’’"—Leeds Mercury. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 


Illustrated by upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, anda 
Chart of Magnetic Curves, 


A TREATISE 
ON MAGNETISM. 


By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c. 
“The splendid article by Sir David Brewster on Magnetism.” 
Morning Herald. 7 . 
“ The only treatise yet published, in which all the recent dis- 





coveries of importance are to be found collected together, and 
properly arranged."’— Observer. 








Now in course of Publication, 
To be completed in Eight Parts, price 6s. each, Seven of which have already appeared, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


NEW EDITION. 


Comprehending SIXTY-ONE FOLIO MAPS, Engraved on Steel, in the first style of the Art, by SIDNEY HALL, 
HUGHES, and Others, with Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names oceur. 
ring in the several Maps, amounting to upwards of 60,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the 
Map in which they will be found. 


The work having been revised and corrected throughout, the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect it is accom 
modated to the present advanced state of geographical h, and whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of exe. 
cution, or cheapness, they invite a comparison with any other work of the class. 











Now completed, in 21 volumes, 4to. 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 
With a GENERAL INDEX of upwards of 68,000 References, 
THE 


ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA; 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





Tue general recommendations of the Work are so well expressed in the following selections from the 
Critical Notices of the public Press, that the Proprietors, instead of employing language of their own in 
describing its leading characteristics, will rest satisfied with presenting these extracts for public perusal, 
Although selected from a variety of sources (including some of the highest critical authorities in this country), 
the Proprietors have endeavoured to combine the selections in such a manner as to give a connected view of 
the distinguishing merits of the Work. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent.”! “ It is our firm 
conviction that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so complete 
in all its departments, so varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the 
stamp of such great authorities, in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.”? “The 
first thinkers, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, His 


| tory, Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which fulfils whatever is required from a complete 


circle of Literature and the Sciences.”* ‘ With the exegption of such articles as remain comparatively 
unaffected by the progress of time and improvemen far the greater number have been ji 
expressly for this edition, and, in every instance, by peeton the toost eminent in the respective 
ments of knowledge of which they have been employed to treat.” “To such an extent has this 
tution of new matter been carried, that in some of the volumes three-fourths of the whole contents ape 
entirely new.”> “For extent of usefulness, and moderation cf price, it appears to us unparalleled; 
and to men whose fortunes and rooms do not permit them the enjoyment of a large collection of books, 
we cannot conceive a more valuable acquisition than this edition of that most comprehensive of all 
works—the Encyclopedia Britannica.”® 

“The Index,—a work of stupendous labour, and, without doubt, the most comprehensive index of 
miscellaneous literature and science in the English language,—exhibits in a very striking manner the 
vast extent of information contained in the Encyclopedia, and must prove of invaluable service to all 
who have occasion to consult books of reference.”? 

“The quality of the paper,—the remarkable elegance of the typography,—and the beauty of the 
plates, combined with the literary value of its contents, render it the best, and because the 
cheapest Encyclopaedia ever published in Britain.”* “ Now that the country is being deluged with diluted 
stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the Science and the Literature 0 
England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?”® 

“To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergymat 
and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, and the cultivator of Literature or the Fie 
Arts, the ENcycLopap1a Britannica will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of 
its information also recommends it in an especial manner to emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensire 
libraries.”!9 “An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishmest 
but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”"' As a token of Tegarl 
presented by individuals or associations, no gift could be devised better calculated to fulfil the objects of 
such testimonials: for while the beauty and splendour of the work commend it to the taste of the donor, 
great practical utility cannot fail to render it highly acceptable to the party receiving it. Lord Brougham, 
when alluding to certain provisions in the Copyright Act, respecting Encyclopedias, stated, in regard 10 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, that “ if any work deserved to be encouraged by Parliament, it was this; and if 
any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it was this.” The Pub- 
lishers therefore confidently recommend the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopadia Britannica as 4 


deserving of public confidence and support, and worthy of the national name. 
id 





9 Atheneum. 
10 Leeds Conservative Journal. 
" Quarterly Review, 


5 Bradford Observer. 
6 John Bull, 

7 Caledonian Mercury. 
8 Bristol Journal, 


1 Atheneum. 

2 Dublin Evening Mail. 
3 Tait’s Magazine. 

4 Morning Chronicle. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; 


Srmpxrn, Marswatt & Co, WuitTakEer & Co., and Hamriiton, ApaMs & Co., London ; and Jonn Cummina, Dublin. 








“London: Jamus HOLMES, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jony FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksel#? 
si ‘and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRRLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin, ‘ 
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